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ENGLISH 


Tuere is nothing so varied in litera- 
ture as that branch of it known under 
the title satire. It has. been said by Dry- 
den, ‘that it assumes as multifarious 
orms as Nature itself,’ and this is true. 
it one time it appears like the lurid 
lightning, darting with menace in its 
gleam from the bosom of some angry 
storm-cloud; at another it plays as 
harmless as that sheet-lightning, one 
sees so often disporting itself at the 
close of a sultry summer afternoon, in 
the glad summer-time. It has its uses in 
literature, in whatever form it may ap- 
pear, and is active for good or evil, in 
proportion as its influence may be felt 
or unheeded. As to whether satire de- 
rives its descent from Greece or Rome, 
which once gave rise to quite a Battle 
of the Books, is of little moment to us 
at present. 

Our English satirists borrow largely 
from the Roman. Donne, the quiet can- 
on of St. Paul’s ; Sir Thomas More, with 
his gentle satire, carried even to the edge 
of the dreadful block, and jesting with 
the very headsman, like Raleigh; Skel- 
ton, Erasmus, Pope, Swift, Churchill; 
and even Sydney Smith, in our day, 
seem to have been thoroughly imbued 
with the very spirit of the Horatian or 
else the Juvenalian satire. Who famil- 
iar with the works of the Venusian 
bard does not recognize Horatian hu- 
mor, and the rare pungency of sly Ho- 

-ratian wit, in the following, from the 
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writings of the great satirist of our day ? 
‘ These over - zealous religious people 
hate pleasure and amusement — no the- 
atre, no cards, no dancing, no punchi- 
nello, no dancing-dogs, no blind fiddlers. 
All the amusements of the rich and the 
poor must vanish, whenever these gloomy 
people get a footing. It is not the abuse 
of pleasure they attack, however much 
it is guarded by good sense and moral- 
ity. Itis not only wicked to hear the 
licentious plays of Congreve, but wicked 
to hear ‘Henry the Fifth, and the 
‘School. for Scandal.’ It is not only 
dissipated to run about to parties in 
Edinburgh and London, but dancing in 
its most innocent form is not fit for a 
being preparing himself for eternity. 
Ennui, melancholy, groans, sighs, and 
epileptic fits are thank-offerings which 
these unhappy men make to the good 
Gop, who has covered ‘the earth with 
gay colors, scented it with rich per- 
fumes, and told us there was a time to 
dance and a time to mourn.’ 

Or how full of the nettle-sting of the 
Horatian satire is the following, in reply 
to the Rev. Mr. Styles, who had com- 
plained of the humor and irony the 
‘Critic’ had brought to bear upon him : 

‘We are really amused with the dis- 
relish which Mr. John Styles exhibits 
to the humor and pleasantry with which 
we have attacked him ; but Styles should 
remember, that it is not the practice 
with destroyers of vermin to let the 
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little creatures have a veto upon the 
weapons used against them. If this 
were otherwise, we should have one set 
of vermin banishing small tooth-combs, 
another set protesting against mouse- 
traps, a third prohibiting the finger and 
thumb, the fourth exclaiming against 
the intolerable use of soap and water. 
They must all be caught, killed, and 
cracked by such instruments as are 
found most efficacious against them.’ 
Horace and Juvenal differed material- 
ly in their satire, just as the times in 
which they lived differed in the peculiar 
character of their vices. The one was 
light and graceful, shooting his arrows 
just tipped with the acrid but not dan- 
gerous venom of his satire; the other, 
strong, fierce, almost repulsive, hurl- 
ing his heavy javelin with its point 
steeped in a poison more fierce and pen- 
etrating than that of the Upas-tree, and 
more destructive than that of the cobra. 
The one lived in an age of vice, but 
when vice was in a measure covered up 
from the public eye, when it had not at- 
tained the unblushing effrontery to dare 
and to defy publicity ; the other, in an 
age when the mask was off, and when 
the sight of it did not make men shud- 
der at Rome. Juvenal lived ina time 
of ghastly and tropical luxuriance in 
every beastly vice and sin— when so- 
ciety seemed a standing mantling pool 
of rankest vegetation, from whose foul 
surface emanated vapors as poisonous 
and pestilential as those which steamed 
up from Acheron, the fabled river of 
hell. Horace was a gay. and laughing 
epicurean, making folly more especially 
his quarry, and seldom shooting at vice ; 
closing his languid eyes to many things 
around him, and sometimes letting the 
current carry him as it would. But 
Juvenal was a genuine Roman Wide- 
Awake, with great staring eyes, a cape 
of honesty, and a brilliant lamp that 
shone fiercely out upon the darkness of 
the age, casting its tell-tale rays into 
the sombre places, where trembling 
vice, and folly with her cap and bells, 
essayed to hide themselves. The state 
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processions of the age seem like that of 
Pride in Spenser's ‘ Fairie Queen,’ where 
‘Idleness and loathsome Gluttony, lust- 
ful Lechery, malicious Envy, and fierce 
revenging Wrath,’ were harnessed to the 
car. Such an age wanted just such a 
satirist as Juvenal; it wanted fierce, 
withering invective ; it wanted embalm- 
ing in the bitter prussic acid of a keen 
satire, which, transparent like the am- 
ber, should at the same time hold it in 
preservation, and make it visible to the 
world forever. 

Returning to the subject of English 
satire, it may be said, that there never 
existed a period within the historic age 
of England that flashes of it cannot be 
discerned — fainter in some ages than 
others, but still sufficient to shgw that 
the fire was still there. It first assumed 
shape and definite form in the literature 
of the language in Langland’s ‘ Vision 
of Peerres Plowman.’ 

This is an allegorical satire, directed 
chiefly against the clergy, and the follies 
and wickednesses engendered by reli- 
gious superstition ; and generally against 
the vices of the age. The subject is in- 
troduced under the form of a vision — a 
very common mode of composition in 
the early day of our literature. As a 
literary production, it antedates by at 
least twenty years the ‘ Canterbury 
Tales of Chaucer.’ Its general object 
would seem to be, by means of an alle- 
gory, to expose the existing abuses of 
society; and inculcate the public and 
private duties both of clergy and laity. 
An imaginary seer, afterwards describ- 
ed by the name of William, wandering 
over the Malvern Hills, is overtaken by 
sleep, and dreams that he beholds a 
magnificent tower of the fortress of 
Truth, and a dungeon, which we soon 
learn is the abode of Wrong. 

In a spacious plain in front, the whole 
race of mankind are employed in their 
respective vocations, such as husband- 
men, princes, merchants, minstrels, beg- 
ging friars, and itencrant venders of 
pardons from the Pope of Rome, lead- 
ing a dissolute life under the cloak of 
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religion. The last of these are severely 
satirized. A translation is then made 
to the civil grievances of society ; and 
the policy, not the duty, of submitting 
to bad princes, is most admirably hit off 
in the fable of the ‘Rat and the Cats.’ 
In the second chapter, True Religion 
descends and demonstrates with many 
wise saws the conduct of individuals, 
and the general management of society. 
In the third and fourth cantos, Bribery 
is exhibited as seeking a marriage with 
Falsehood, and attempting to make her 
way to the courts of justice, where she 
is represented as having many friends 
among the civil judges and ecclesiastics. 
As a specimen of early satire this ver- 
sion is interesting, but it is so obscured 
with its archaisms, and its early Eng- 
lish, that it hardly repays perusal. 

The next satirist of any note, during 
this early era, was Skelton, all of whose 
satirical compositions appear to have 
been aimed at the clergy, or at the 
Church and its abuses. In fact, the sat- 
irists of the early day of our literature, 
were the stormy petrels of the Reforma- 
tion, whose glancing wings, just seen 
above the wave, betokened the coming 
of that great storm, which centuries af- 
ter fell upon the ecclesiastical world ; 
and whose ground swell is just begin- 
ning to break upon the shores of Italy, 
who has found in Garibaldi 


‘A cuampion and a child, 
Such as Co_vumsia saw arise, when she 
Sprung, like a Pauas, armed and undefiled.’ 


Skelton’s ‘Why come yee not to 
Courte?’ is a rough sort of doggerel, 
answering very well to his own descrip- 
tion of his verse, when he says of it: 


‘ Tnoven my verse it be ragged, 
It hath in it some pith.’ 


In this scathing poem, the poet holds up 
the vices of the celebrated Cardinal 
Wolsey to the detestation of the age. 
His regal pomp and luxury, his insatiate 
ambition, his insolent bearing at the 
‘ecouncil-board, his inaccessibility to suit- 
ors, are all dwelt upon, with an intensi- 
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ty of scornful bitterness, accompanie( 
with vivid descriptions, that history as- 
sures us are but very little exaggerated. 
His satire certainly was not like 


‘Poxtsnep razor keen, 
Wounding with touch, that’s scarcely felt or 
seen ;’ 
but more like an oyster-knife, that hacks 
and hews. It is in this poem he taunts 
the nobility with their subserviency to 
the proud Cardinal : 


‘Tuey dare not look out of a dure, 
For dread of the mastiff cur ; 
For feare lest the butcher’s dogge 
Will worry them like a hogge.’ 


And he speaks everywhere of the Cardi- 
nal’s ‘base progeny, and greasy gene- 
alogy.’ 

Skelton was certainly a bold satirist, 
when you consider the time in which he 
lived. Never was there a period when 
great, outspoken truths were more un- 
palatable, and never a time when un- 
scrupulous power held on high its bru- 
tal rod, to smite to the earth the man 
who dared to look in its face and laugh. 

During the Rebellion, but more espe- 
cially at the time of the Reformation, 
satire of the sharpest kind found vent 
between the Roundheads and the Cay- 
aliers. But the Cavaliers clearly had 
the best of it, and poured out their ver- 
om without stint, upon their adversa- 
ries. Of the satirical ballads of the 
period, I have only space for two, ‘The 
Anarchie, or Blest Reformation,’ and 
‘The New Litany,’ both of which I 
copied from the original ‘ Black Letter 
Broadsides,’ now in the Royal Library, 
Berlin. Both give a most excellent illus- 
tration of the political pasquinades of 
the day. The first is a Cavalier slur 
upon the democratic element, compos- 
ing the Puritan party, and the meddling 
interference of women with the politics 
of the day. ‘The Anarchie, or Blest 
Reformation,’ runs as follows: 


‘ Now that thanks to the powers below, 
We have e’en done our outdo; 
The mitre is down, and so is the crown, 
And so is the coronet too. 
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Come clownes and come boyes, 
Come hobbledyhoyes, 
Come females of every degree, 
Stretch your throats, bring out your votes, 
And make good the Anarchie. 

And thus shall it goe, says Axicz, 

Nay, thus shall it goe, says Amrz, 

Yea, thus shall it goe, says Tony, I trow, 

Nay, thus shall it goe, says Jamz. 


‘Ah! but the Truth, good people all, 
The Truth is such a thing, 
That it will undo both State and Church too, 
And cut the throat of our King. 
Yet not the ‘Spirit,’ or the ‘ New Light,’ 
Can make this point so clear ; 
But they must come out, the deified route, 
And shows what the Truth is, and where? 

Speak Asram, speak Kester, 

Speak tag-rag, short coat and long! 

Truth ’s the spell, made us rebel, 

And murder and plunder ding-dong. 
Sure I have the Truth, says Numpu, 
And I have the Truth, says Cuem, 
Nay, I have the Truth, says Rev‘ Rors, 
Yea, I have the truth, says Brey. 


‘Wele let the truth be where it will, 

Were sure all else is ours; 
Yet such divisions in our religions, 
May chance abate our powers. 
Then lets agree, on some one way, 
It skills not much, how true. 

Take Prynn and his clubs, 

Or Say and his tubs, 

Or any sect, old or new. 


‘The deill ’s in the pack, 

If choice you can lack ; 

Were four-score religions strong, 

Take your choice, the major voice 

Shall carry it, right or wrong. 
Then we’ll be of this, says Mae, 
Nay, we’ll be of that, says Ts ; 
Nay, we’ll be of all, says pitiful Paut, 
Yea, we'll be of none, says Gras.’ 


The ‘ New Litany,’ equally a satire 
upon the numerous religions and the 
liberal spirit of the politics of the day, 
ran as follows : 


‘From a senseless mayor, not fit to rule 
hogges, 
From such as obey-him, like spaniel dogges, 
From summer's heat and winter’s fogges, 
Libera nos Domine. 


‘From Anabaptists and shivering Quakers, 

From such as rule us, like two-legg’d 
bakers, 

From such as undo us, but are good law- 


makers, Libera nos Domine. 
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‘From a country justice, that looks very 


bigge, 
From the Earl of Essex’s Italian pig, 
From a Chancery suit, and a common law 


jig, Libera nos Domine. 
‘From dissembling sects, with their goggle 
eyes, 
From believing of pretended lyes, 


From rogues and from deceiving spies, 
Libera nos Domine.’ 


During this same era, or a little later, 
England produced two great satiric poets, 
whose names posterity will not willingly 
let die — we allude to Butler and Dry- 
den. 

Butler’s great Cavalier epic, ‘ Hudi- 
bras,’ must ever place him in the front 
rank of satirists. It is a poem for the 
time in which it was written, it is true, 
but, like Shakspeare’s immortal work, 
‘for all time.’ And at this day, a little 
self-examination is wholesome ; and a 
man will take a glance at himself, if he 
finds a looking-glass in the room, even 
though it happen that some indication 
of the nascent symptoms of treason, 
of the crow’s feet of fanaticism, or the 
drawn-down mouth of hypocrisy, may 
startle the unconscious possessor, and 
afford to his more honest qualities an 
opportunity of stifling them, before they 
burst forth in all their hideousness. 

This poem of ‘ Hudibras’ should have 
placed the poet above want; but while 
the Court praised it, and the King pre- 
tended to admire the poet, and promised 
great things, it does not appear that 
Butler was more fortunate than Spen- 
ser, who says: 

‘I was promised on a time, 
To have reason for my rhime; 


From that time until this season, 
I received nor rime nor reason.’ 


The author of ‘ Hudibras’ was a per- 
fect realization of the misery of court 
dependence, having found to his cost 
‘what hell it was in suing long to bide.’ 
He died poor, and they buried him in an 
obscure corner of old St. Paul’s church- 
yard, not even giving him a stone, to 
whom they had promised bread. A 
later and more appreciative age, how. 
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ever, honored him with a monumental 
stone in Westminster Abbey, thus mak- 
ing manifest, in the language of one of 
his brother poets: 


‘ Waltz Boutver, needy wretch, was still alive, 
No generous patron would a dinner give ; 
See him when starved to death and turned 

to dust, 
Presented with a monumental bust. 
The poet’s fate is here in emblem shown, 
He asked for bread, and he received a stone.’ 


I know of no writer, unless it be 
Tom Hood, who has ever equalled But- 
ler in the union of wit and sentiment. 
Take those lines, that have achieved a 
world - wide reputation, and will live 
while the language does— lines that 
ought at this day to be in the mouths, 
as well as recognized in the consciences, 
of all men: 


‘For loyalty is still the same, 
Whether it win or lose the game; 
True as the dial to the sun, 
Although it be not shone upon.’ 


There is something odd and quaint 
about his style, and yet it wearies you 
in spite of its comic illustrations, that 
start forth in such queer guises, in almost 
every line. There are very few who can 
say that they have read ‘ Hudibras’ 
through, and yet it will amply repay 
perusal, for it is so full of strange anti- 
theses, odd and striking comparisons, 
quaint thoughts arrayed in such queer 
habiliments, that they look for all the 
world as fashion-plates a century old, 
appear from our modern stand-point. 

Take the description of the religion 
of his hero, by way of illustration : 


‘For his religion, it was fit 
To match his learning and his wit; 
’T was Presbyterian, true blue, 
For he was of that stubborn crew, 
Of errant saints, whom all men grant 
To be the true Church Militant ; 
Such as do build their faith upon 
The holy text of pike and gun. 
Decide all controversies by 
Infallible artillery : 
And prove their doctrines orthodox, 
By apostolic blows and knocks. 
Call fire, and sword, and desolation, 
A godly thorough reformation. 
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Which always must be carried on, 
And still be doing, never done.’ 


Or those other lines, where he gives 
such a graphic view of the democratic 
devotion of the age, to sectarianism, and 
its bitter hate towards the religion of 
the state: 


‘ Dip they for this draw down the rabble, 
With zeal and noises formidable ; 
And make all cries about the town, 
Join throats to cry the bishops down. 


When tinkers called aloud to settle 

Church discipline for patching kettle ; 

The oyster-women locked their fish up, 

And trudged away to cry ‘no bishop.’ 

Botches left old clothes in the lurch, 

And fell to turn and patch the Church ; 

Some cried ‘ The Covenant’ instead 

Of puddings, pies, and gingerbread. 

Instead of kitchen stuff, some cry, 

A gospel-preaching ministry.’ 

There is no poet, except Shakspeare, 
so abounding in sentences that are in 
all men’s mouths continually, and are 
so used by the world to illustrate and 
give point to an idea. Take the follow- 
ing sentences as instances : 


‘ As if hypocrisy and nonsense 
Had got the advowson of his conscience.’ 


Or, 


‘Compounp for sins they are inclined to, 
By damning those they have no mind to.’ 


Or this: 


‘He could distinguish and divide, 
A hair twixt south and south-west side; 
Whatever skeptic could inquire for, 
For every why he had a wherefor.’ 


And on through the entire book. In 
fact, this Cavalier epic must remain for 
all time one of the great literary ar- 
senals, from whose well-stored chambers 
sarcasm and wit shall draw their varied 
weapons to be used on every occasion. 

Side by side with Butler, but more 
universal in his genius, stands John 
Dryden, who attained excellence in 
whatever he essayed — whether as dra- 
matist, essayist, satirist, or moralist. 
But it is chiefly with his satires that we 
have to do. He seems to have been 
somewhat soured with the world, be- 
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cause, as he conceived, the world 
treated him with scorn. 

His change of religion from Protest- 
ant to Romish appears to have brought 
down upon him much censure; but in 
an age that hardly seemed to know 
what religion meant, it could have made 
but little difference. 

In his ‘Absalom and Achitophel,’ 
Buckingham, one of the wits and most 
dissolute men of the Court of Charles 
the Second, is hit off under the name of 
‘Zimri,’ in a few graphic lines, that 
might well stand as the prototype of 
some politicians of a later era: 

‘I~ the front rank of these does Zimrz stand, 
A man so various that he seemed to be, 
Not one, but all mankind's epitome. 

Stiff in opinions, always in the wrong, 

Was every thing by starts, and nothing long, 

But in the course of one revolving moon, 

Was chymist, fiddler, statesman, and buf- 
foon.’ 

This is the same Buckingham, whose 
death Pope chronicles in those awful 
lines of his : 

‘In the worse inn’s worst room, with mat 

half hung, 
The floors of plaster and the walls of dung, 
On once a flock-bed, but repaired with straw, 
With tape-tied curtains never meant to 
draw ; 
‘ The George and Garter’ dangling from his 
bed, 
Where tawny yellow strove with dirty red, 
Great Viturers lies, alas! how changed 
from him, 
The life of pleasure and the soul of whim. 
There victor of his health, of fortune, friends, 
And fame, this lord of useless thousands 
‘ends.’ 

It is in this same peem the poet lash- 
es so severely two of his enemies, Shad- 
well and Settle. In his ‘MacFlecknoe’ 
satire, he seats Shadwell high upon the 
throne of Dulness, which she vacates 
for her favorite, exclaiming as she does 
SO: 

‘Smapwe tt alone of all my sons is he, 

Who stands confirmed in full stupidity ; 

The rest to some faint meaning make pre- 
tence, 

But SHapweE ut never deviates into sense.’ 


This Shadwell must certainly have 
been cousin-german to that Tom Sheri- 
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dan, of whom Dr. Johnson once face- 
tiously said: ‘Sherry is naturally dull, 
Sir, but such dulness as his never 
came by nature. It is a work of art, 
and how much labor it-must have taken 
to reach that perfection of stupidity 
where we now find him !’ 

In his Essay on Satire, our poet made 
quite a ferocious attack upon Rochester 
and Buckingham, who determined to be 
revenged on him. Rochester, coward 
as he was, employed three bullies to 
beat the poet; but Buckingham, in a 
manlier way, took the task upon him- 
self, and haying cudgelled the poet to 
his heart’s content, offered him a purse 
containing fifty guineas, saying, as he 
did so: ‘The first I gave you, Sir, for 
your insolence: this 1 bestow on you for 
your wit.’ 

Poor Dryden ! the ban-dogs of inso- 
lence and power pursued him even in 
his coffin. A son of the infamous Jef- 
fries stopped the funeral-train, and order- 
ed the coffin back, declaring that such a 
poet should at least have a state funeral, 
and that he himself would erect a mon- 
ument to his memory, that should cost 
a thousand guineas. The funeral turned 
back, and three days after the under- 
taker waiting upon him, to know what 
he proposed, the infamous young scoun- 
drel told him he did not remember any 
thing about it, and even if it were so, he 
was drunk, and did not consider him- 
self responsible. So the poet had an 
humble funeral at last, and sleeps now 
with kindred dust beneath the stone 
pavement of England’s great Walhalla, 
Westminster Abbey, a couplet thus 
commemorating the man : 

‘Reaper! the sacred dust below 

Was Drypen’s once — the rest who does not 

know ?’ 

But now, at the commencement of the 
eighteenth century, we are introduced 
to the greatest satirist England ever 
produced. Huge in his proportions, he 
moves amongst the writers of his day a 
very Colossus. With his physical ener- 
gies constantly tortured by disease, and 
surrounded by the oppressive mists of 
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a hypochondria that made his life a con- 
stant burden, and weighed like a night- 
mare upon his spirits, he fought his 
fight with the world most daringly and 
defiantly. He was assailed as an infi- 
del in an age that made a mockery of 
religion, and whose hypocrisy he de- 
spised ; but he had more real genuine 
faith in him than all the clergy combined. 
He was a steady, persevering, inflexible 
friend ; a wise, watchful, and faithful 
counsellor, under severe trials and fierce 
persecutions, to the manifest hazard 
both of liberty and fortune. With all 
his apparent bitterness, he had about 
him that virtue of Christian charity, 
‘which suffereth long and is kind.’ 
Take the closing paragraph of his letter 
to Steele, who had more than once made 
him feel how terrible it is ‘to be wound- 
ed in the house of one’s friends :’ ‘ This, 
Sir, is the history of what you think fit 
to call, in an insulting spirit, their laugh- 
ing at me. And you may indeed do 
it securely, for by the most inhuman 
dealings, you have put it entirely out of 
my power to do you the least ill office.’ 

No man ever tried so hard to conceal 
his good traits from the world, and make 
it believe that he was just the opposite 
of virtue and goodness. Lord Boling- 
broke, who knew him well, and loved 
him better than he knew him, used to 
say of him, that ‘he was a hypocrite re- 
versed,’ and this was preéminently true. 
It is Swift’s character in a sentence.’ 

But while he might conceal his vir- 
tues, he never concealed his thoughts, 
whenever baseness, servility, or hypoc- 
risy started up in his pathway. 

It was this brave, outspoken honesty 
that ever interfered with his promotion. 
He came near being Bishop of Virginia, 
but in his ‘ Tale of a Tub,’ he had pour- 
ed out some of his terrible ‘ Greek fire,’ 
upon a court syeophant, and the rays of 
the sun-shine of royal favor were shut 
out from him. He hated all sycophants, 
toadies, Vicars of Bray, and hypocrites. 
‘He called a spade a spade,’ and was 
not mindful of set phrases, in an age 
when the manhood of the political world 
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was emasculated by time-serving, and 
the acts of the fawning courtier. He 
hated vice in whatever form it appeared, 
and scourged constantly, with his whip 
of scorpions, the naked back of the age, 
and sunk its lashes deep into the quiv- 
ering flesh. Promotion, therefore, was 
not for him; and it makes manifest the 
political degeneracy of any age,. when 
duplicity, low cunning, and dissembling 
are preferred before brave, outspoken 
honesty. And it is a fearful evidence of 
the degeneracy of any age, when hon- 
esty, talents, and boldness are lost sight 
of in the bestowal of office, and places 
of trust and profit are given to venal 
parasites, political hucksters, and bra- 
zen-faced peculators — when serpents, 
who eat dirt and crawl upon their bel- 
lies, attain elevations where only eagles 
should have place — eagles whose flight 
is 


‘Upward, onward, and true to the line.’ 


No man had a greater hatred of pre- 
tenders than Swift. On one occasion, 
in Ireland, Lord Pembroke had brought 
over with him for his chaplain one Dr. 
Mills, who sported an exceedingly large 
Roman nose. Mills was considerable 
of a pedant, and constantly thrusting 
his learning under Swift’s nose, who 
took a great dislike to him. On one 
occasion, when both were present, Pem- 
broke, in order to prove to Swift that 
his chaplain was a genuine scholar, 
brought out a ‘Virgil,’ requesting him 
to translate a passage, the one selected 
being the following: ‘ Romanos rerum 
dominos gentemque togatam.’ The 
chaplain immediately translated it, 
‘The Roman rulers of affairs, and the 
togaed nation.’ ‘There!’ said Swift, ‘1 
knew he could not doit. I translate it 
thus : ‘Romanos — You’ve a Roman 
nose. Rerum — You’re ararerum. Do- 
minos — Damn your nose. Gentemque 
togatam— And the whole race of chap- 
lains;’ and then dashed out of the 
room, leaving the two staring at each 
other in perfect astonishment. 

Happening on one occasion to be in 
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the company of a petulant fellow, who 
prided himself in saying witty things, 
and who said to Swift: ‘ You ,must 
know, Mr. Dean, that I set up for a wit:’ 
‘Do you indeed ?’ said Swift ; ‘well, 
take my advice, and set down again.’ 

But that keen appreciative wit and 
power of illustration, used in rebuke or 
scorn, was oftentimes brought forth 
most opportunely, to aid his friends to 
offices of trust and profit. 

Applying on one occasion for a liv- 
ing for Sacheverell, to Bolingbroke, the 
minister replied: ‘I cannot give it to 
him; he is a meddling, factious fel- 
low, one who has set the kingdom in 
a flame.’ To this Swift calmly re- 
plied, ‘All true, my Lord; you have 
forgotten that by that very commotion 
he saved the ministry — and here let me 
tell you a story: Ina sea-fight, in the 
reign of Charles the Second, there was 
a very bloody engagement between the 
Dutch and English fleets, in the heat 
of which a Scotch seaman was very 
severely bitten by a louse in the neck ; 
but stooping down to crack it, just as 
he had put himself in that posture, a 
shot came and took off the heads of 
several sailors that were about him. 
Thereupon he had compassion on the 
poor louse, returned him to his place, 
and bid him forage away to his heart’s 
content; for he said, ‘You have been 
the means of saving my life, and I 
will save yours.’’ Bolingbroke laugh- 
ed heartily, and patting Swift on the 
back, said: ‘ Well, Jonathan, the louse 
shall have the living, for your story.’ 
The very best satires that Swift pro- 


duced are unquestionably his ‘ Medi-* 


tations on a Broomstick,’ ‘ Gulliver’s 
Travels,’ and ‘The Drapier Letters.’ 
The history of the occasion of his 
writing the ‘ Meditation on a Broom- 
stick’ is interesting and curious, as 
an instance of the early development 
of the satiric talent for which he was 
so remarkable. 

While Chaplain to Lord Berkley, the 
Countess was continually boring him to 
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read ‘ Boyle’s Meditations.’ On one oc- 
casion he prepared this ‘ Meditation on 
a Broomstick,’ and shut it slyly be- 
tween the leaves of Boyle’s work. 
The next morning, being called upon 
to read, he opened at his manuscript; 
and without moving a muscle, read off 
the title. Struck with the singularity 
of it, the old lady exclaimed: ‘ Medita- 
tion on a Broomstick! how odd! but 
who knows what such a divine genius 
as Mr. Boyle may not make out of the 
most insignificant subjects.’ The ‘ Me- 
ditation’ was read, amid the gratified 
exclamations of the Countess. Com- 
pany coming in at the conclusion, 
Swift made his escape, anticipating 
what would happen. No sooner, how- 
ever, had he gone, than the Countess 
exclaimed: ‘Oh! the Chaplain has 
been reading to me such a divine me- 
ditation of Mr. Boyle’s!’ ‘Upon what 
subject ?’ said one of the guests. ‘ Why, 
upon a broomstick!’ Every one but the 
Countess laughed out, exclaiming that 
they had never heard of such a medita- 
tion; but on referring to the book, the 
tell-tale manuscript in Swift’s handwrit- 
ing was found, and being shown to the 
Countess, she exclaimed: ‘ Well, to be 
sure, Jonathan is a sad dog, he never 
balks his humor.’ 

The satire embodied in ‘Gulliver’s 
Travels’ is full of a quiet, delicate 
irony, on men and things, that to be 
appreciated must be fully understood. 
We read it as children, and the fascina- 
tion of the story hides from us the deli- 
cacy of the satire; but in maturer life 
we go back to it, learning that it was a 
political satire, and we find it a perfect 
study and full of rare learning and in- 
struction. We can only in passing 
give one extract, as illustrative of the 
character of the satire. It is intended 
as a reflection upon the various factions 
into which parties at that time were 
broken up in England. In the voyage 
to Laputa we are introduced to a profes- 
sor, who boasts that he has a sovereign 
remedy for healing the factions in a state. 
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‘ When factions in a state are violent, 
the professor offered a most capital plan 


to reconcile them. The method was 
this: You take a hundred leaders of 
each faction, you dispose of them into 
couples of such as are nearest of size, 
then let two nice operators saw off the 
occiput of each couple at the same 
time, in such manner that the brain 
may be equally divided. Let the occi- 
puts thus cut off be interchanged — 
applying each to the head of the oppo- 
site faction-man. It seems indeed to be 
a work requiring some exactness ; but 
the professor assured us, that if it were 
dexterously performed, the cure would 
be infallible — for he argued thus: That 
the two half-brains being left to debate 
the matter between themselves, in the 
space of one skull, would soon come 
to a good understanding and produce 
that moderation as well as regularity 
of thinking so necessary for joint ac- 
tion.’ 

The ‘Drapier Letters’ are perhaps, 
the finest specimens of political satire 
in the language. Hawkins Brown used 
to say of them, that they were the most 
perfect pieces of oratory since the days 
of Demosthenes. J 

These Letters were written under the 
assumed name of ‘The Drapier,’ to com- 
bat a patent that had been granted to 
one William Wood, for coining half- 
pence for the use of Ireland. The 
granting of this patent provoked a 
great storm of public indignation in 
Ireland; and Swift, whose rage was 
great at this outrage upor his native 
country, seized his terrible pen to an- 
nihilate Wood and his project. In one 
of these letters he says, speaking in his 
assumed character of a drapier: ‘I am 
very sensible that such a work as I 
have undertaken might have worthily 
employed a much better pen; but when 
a house is attempted to be robbed, it 
often happens that the weakest run and 
shut the door. I am in the case of 


David, who could not move in the ar- 
mor of Saul, and therefore Jonathan 
chose to attack this uncircumcised Phi- 
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listine with sling and with stone. And 
I may for Wood's honor, as well as*mine 
own say, that he resembles Goliath in 
many circumstances very applicable to 
our present purpose: for Goliath had a 
helmet of brass upon his head, and was 
armed with a coat of mail; and the 
weight of his coat was five thousand 
shekels of silver, and he had greaves 
of brass upon his legs, and a target of 
brass between his shoulders. In short 
he was, like Mr. Wood, all over brass ; 
and he defied the armies of the living 
Gop. Goliath’s terms of combat were 
the same with those of Mr. Wood: ‘If 
he prevail against_us, then shall we be 
his servants.’ ’ 

The government resorted to every 
means to find out the author. A re- 
ward of three hundred pounds was of- 
fered; and the Lord-Lieutenant issued 
his proclamation, urging all good citi- 
zens to ferret out this maligner. The 
day after the proclamation was issued, 
there was a full levée at the Castle. 
The Lord - Lieutenant was going the 
round of the circle when Swift ab- 
ruptly entered the chamber, and push- 
ing his way through the crowd, never 
stopped till he got within the circle, 
where with marks of the highest indig- 
nation in his countenance, he addressed 
the Lord-Lieutenant with the voice of a 
stentor, that reéchoed through the room. 
‘So my Lord-Lieutenant, this is a glori- 
ous exploit that you performed yester- 
day, in issuing a proclamation against a 
poor shop-keeper, whose only crime is 
an honest endeavor to save his country 
from ruin. I suppose you expect a 
statue of copper to be erected to you 
for this service done to Wood.’ The 
whole assembly were struck dumb at 
this attack. The titled slaves and vas- 
sals of power shrunk into their own lit- 
tleness in the presence of this man of 
virtue. He stood super-eminent among 
them, like his own Gulliver amid a cir- 
cle of Lilliputians. When Lord Carte- 
ret, who had listened with great compo- 
sure to the whole speech, made this fine 
reply, by quoting a line from Virgil : 
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‘Res dure et regni novitas metalia cogunt 
moliri ;’ 

or, translated: ‘Hard fortune and the 

newness of my reign compel me to such 

measures.’ 

Such was Swift, bold and defiant in 
the very face of power. Pursuing with 
industry any means by which his coun- 
try could be benefited, scourging with 
his terrible lash vice and hypocrisy in 
all its protean forms, and perfectly re- 
gardless of the world’s opinion so that 
he had the approval of his own con- 
science. 

As a satirist, he is a close imitator of 
Juvenal. One recognizes the same hearty 
and contemptuous scorn, the same thor- 
ough detestation of vice, and the same 
utter unconcern of the severity of the 
phrase used in its exposure; and the 
like keen irony and jeering sarcasm at 
the absurdities of the times in which 
they respectively lived. 

No man ever could call in question 
his honesty —he wore his heart upon 
his sleeve. His friends were few, but 
they were fast friends; and they were 
among the wisest and best men of the 
age in which he lived. Let any one 
who desires to get a true idea of Swift, 
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read his letters. They are reflections of 
the inner man, and awaken in us new 
ideas of the affection and unselfish gene- 
rosity of a heart that only pulsated with 
noble and lofty emotions. The time in 
which he lived was a season wherein 
faction raged with the greatest vio- 
lence; and he being looked upon as 
the champion of the Tory cause, it 
was no wonder that he should have 
been the mark for the basest calum- 
nies. Posterity, however, are beginning 
to do him justice; and each revolving 
year, with a more careful study of his 
life, will cause the world’ to have 
a higher and a truer estimate of the 
man. 

His death was sad, indeed. The 
dread anticipation that had haunted 
him, when, years before, at’ mid-sum- 
mer, he knelt at the foot of a tree, 
leafless and sapless, and prayed Gop, 
‘that he might not die at the top like 
that tree,’ was realized. For reason 
tottered on her throne, and finally the 
fire of that genius went out, extinguish- 
ed by the mephitic vapors of a melan- 
choly idiocy — and he expired 


‘—_— a driveller and a show.’ 


WOMED; 


WITH REFLECTIONS ON THE OTHER SEX 


BY AUGUSTA BROWNE GARRETT. 





‘From woman’s eyes this doctrine I derive : 
They sparkle still the true Promethean fire ; 
They are the arts, the books, the academies, 
That show, contain, and nourish all the world.’ 
: — SHAKSPEARE. 
A most delicious voluntary rung on 
the chimes of man’s vanity, is the in- - 
feriority of woman. We hear it in all’ 
keys and moods, from the ermined mon- 
arch, who owes not a little of his popu- 
larity to the unobtrusive virtues of his 
lovely consort, to the poor ne’er-do-well, 


who depends for very subsistence on the 
toils of his hapless wife. It swells in a 
triumphant pzean from the numbers of 
the golden-mouthed orator, whose best 
thoughts are, perchance, but the echoes 
of a woman’s inspirations ; and it is 
whimpered in falsetto tones by the arti- 
san, whose late famous invention was 
the fruit of his wife’s admirable genius. 
Now it is perfectly correct that the royal 
sex should fill the throne of human 
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greatness, should flaunt the regal purple, 
and bear the jewelled diadem ; perfectly 
correct that he should grasp the bridle 
of Pegasus, and spur that fiery beast 
towards the Mount of Helicon ; _per- 
fectly correct that he should guide the 
helm of the ship of state, and flourish 
his pennant in the very eye of old Phoe- 
bus; but is it fair, is it quite the hand- 
some thing, that he should ignore in 
toto the motive power behind the throne, 
provoke the winged horse to kick his 
real trainer, or toss overboard the pilot 
who has led him through fierce breakers 
into a safe haven? No genuine woman 
grudges her husband or friend the bene- 
fit of her assistance or counsel, or covets 
a share in his fame, even one leaf of his 
laurel crown; rather, on the contrary, 
she glories in his exultation, is proud 
to do him service, richly recompensed 
for an entire self-renunciation, by a word 
of esteem or a glance of love. Nay, far 
more than that, she is never satisfied 
unless she be admitted to share his toils 
and divide his anxieties. In all the se- 
quences of life, be they bitter or sweet, 
a true helpmeet claims participation as 
her right. Some one has poetically de- 
fined woman as the melody of the hu- 
man duet; and we all know how indis- 
pensable that is to perfect harmony. But 
it is scarcely pleasant, after devoting her 
best efforts to man’s aggrandisement, to 
be treated as an animal of inferior grade. 
I once heard a poetling—one of the 
species whose productions abound in the 
classical rhymes of ‘love and dove,’ and 
‘sparkling and darkling,’ remark with 
melting condescension, when advised to 
read a noble new poem bya lady: ‘Aw! 
well, to please you I will read it; but 
really, [—I never read female poetry.’ 
A famous Lord- Chancellor of Eng- 
land was wont to say, that women could 
not understand politics any more than 
geese! Perhaps so, noble Sir; but 
where, pray, would Rome have been had 
not a goose kept guard over the city 
while the ganders slept ? What is more 
common, when people wish to pour con- 
tempt on the head of a fool or blunder- 
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er, than to call him an old woman, or 
an old granny! as if every old daddy 
must be a Solon. Plato congratulated 
himself upon not being born a woman ; 
and so contemptuous was the opinion 
that some of the degenerate Greeks en- 
tertained of the fair sex, that the most 
lofty emblems consecrated to them were 
an owl, a muzzle, and a pair of reins. 
These were even, when superabounding 
praise was intended, carved on the tombs 
of pattern females, to intimate that the 
most valuable and lustrous qualities of 
womanhood were watchfulness, silence, 
and wisdom in guiding and controlling 
all those domestic avocations which ap- 
pertain to woman, and beyond which 
her province extends not. Sometimes, 
by way of ornament, a spoon or a pair 
of scissors were thrown in. Thucy- 
dides, another rusty ancient, openly 
avowed his opinion, that the woman is 
best and most estimable of whom least 
is said, either good or evil. Probably 
Socrates also, when away from home, 
aired his vexed mind in similar senti- 
ments. There is some reason to doubt 
that he would do so in the presence of 
the ductile and virtuous Xantippe. A 
shocking depreciator of womankind was 
Aristotle: the venerable fogy positively 
regarded them as an incomplete order of 
beings, totally at variance with the reg- 
ular procedure of nature; and taught 
that in a more perfect state of things, 
only men would inhabit the earth. 
(Think of that epoch!) Saint Augus- 
tine likewise held that at the day of 
judgment, Gop would reform His hu- 
man creation, so that all the dead would 
arise as men. ‘At the beginning of the 
twelfth century,’ says a writer on the 
subject, ‘a doctor, named Amanri, of the 
diocese of Chartres, attempted to renew 
the doctrine of Aristotle concerning 
women, declaring them to be imperfect 
works, accidentally proceeding from the 
hands of Gop. The Archbishop of Pa- 
ris, however, (peradventure his mother 
was a woman, ) convened a council, which 
declared his doctrine to be heretical ; 
and anathematized Amanri, who, having 
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died previous to the decree, his body 
was disinterred, and thrown into the 
common sewer. This proceeding gave 
great satisfaction to the Parisian popu- 
lace, but was scarcely necessary to re- 
fute the impertinent assertions of Aris- 
totle and his disciple.’ 

Another worthy, Malebranche, I be- 
lieve, deduces the inferiority of woman 
from the light weight of her brain, as 
compared with man’s. A woman’s 
brain weighs less by one-sixteenth (he 
says) than that of her master — a man’s 
brain averaging three pounds, a wo- 
man’s, two pounds thirteen ounces ; 
ergo, she must be so much the less in- 
telligent. But the sapient anatomizer 
forgot to state that her stature is also 
fully that much less than man’s. Mo- 
hammed’s estimate of the value of wo- 
men, and of their chance of insinuating 
themselves within the regions of blessed- 
ness, was exceedingly equivocal; and 
akin to it is that of those ancients who 
banished all women from Elysium, save 
a few who had distinguished them- 
selves on the masculine arena. But the 
most monstrous, most appalling, most 
surpassing insult ever perpetrated against 
the sex, the very apex of mortal inso- 
lence, was in a council convened in the 
fifth century, where the question was 
agitated whether women were included 
in the Redemption, whether the Sav- 
10UR actually died for women as well as 
for men! and it was only after the most 
earnest and furious disputation that it 
was decided in the affirmative! The 
audacity of the thing well-nigh strikes 
one aghast. This dispute was doubt- 
less originated by a lot of sour old 
monks, whose confessionals were either 
deserted, or haunted only by old, ugly, 
or poor penitents — for note ye, cour- 
teous readers, gold is a marvellous 
eye-salve, a beautifying conserve — and 
those saintly fathers, sore grieved at the 
success and popularity of their more 
fascinating and lenient brethren, who 
attracted all the fashion and wealth, 
sought mean revenge on the women. 
Some gallant priests, however, sons of 
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women, put a speedy extinguisher on 
the knaves, and drove them into igno- 
minious obscurity. 

In the Christian Church such a dog- 
ma was peculiarly dangerous and abhor- 
rent. For did not our Saviour bestow 
upon woman most abundant honor? Of 
woman He deigned to receive the human 
nature, and by her He was nurtured and 
trained. His conduct to woman was 
ever loving, gracious, and merciful ; and 
amid all His withering rebukes to men, 
even to the most notorious sinner of the 
weaker sex, never was He heard to ut- 
ter a severe or contumelious word. Nor 
was His tenderness unreciprocated ; 
never do we read that woman’s hand or 
voice was raised against Hiv. Woman 
ministered unto Him, when proud man 
neglected Him; woman followed Him 
weeping all along the sorrowful Via 
Dolorosa, when man derided and insult- 
ed Hiw; women were faithful when His 
trusted disciples slunk trembling away. 
In impassioned grief, women clung 
around the cross, while through the 
breast of one of them pierced the mys- 
tical sword of anguish ; women pre- 
pared for Him costly obsequies, and to 
visit His tomb braved the ire of the Ro- 
man soldier, and, crowning glory to the 
sex to all eternity! to women was first 
revealed the illustrious event of His 
Resurrection. And of the myriads of 
women, confessors and martyrs, who 
counted not their lives dear unto them, 
but gave themselves up to the wild 
beasts of the amphitheatre, to the fury 
of fire and of flood, to the torture and 
the dungeon, is not their record to be 
found in glowing letters in the Lamp's 
Book of Life in heaven! Who knows 
but when the clangor of the last trump 
shall resound through all the chambers 
of this vast Necropolis, startling every 
sleeper to judgment, a goodly major- 
ity shall assume the robes of un- 
dying lustre, who, as women, passed 
their probationary state in the valley of 
humiliation ? Who knows? In. this 
connection, a remark of old Bishop Cov- 
erdale may be quoted as a sample of 
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manly sarcasm. He cannot bear to al- 
low poor woman the little crumb of 
honor that falls to her as a faithful ad- 
herent of her Divise Master. Hear 
him; ‘So little doth Gop reject our 
weakness, that Hz maketh even women 
to be the declarers of His Resurrection ; 
for He ever delighteth of the last to 
make the jirst. Had not he a rare 
genius for throwing the wet blanket? 
This mitred divine, however, did not 
quite despise the feminine element in 
his congregation, as was evidenced by 
the manner in which he sometimes pre- 
luded his discourses: ‘ Beloved breth- 
ren and sistern /’ It is lamentable that 
even in matters of religion there should 
be such an ungenerous indisposition to 
admit woman to an equality with man, 
On its being remarked in the presence 
of a church elder, that, to judge from 
appearances, there would probably be 
more women than men in heaven, he 
cynically replied, that we are led to sup- 
pose so because women are almost uni- 
versally hypocrites / Some extenuation 
of this biting verdict might be found in 
this man’s own family. 

Of all the woman-snubbers that ever 
existed, commend me to Milton —his 
talent in that amiable line was tran- 
scendent. He firmly believed that wo- 
man’s normal state is one of abject sub- 
missiveness ; her abnormal, a seat. be- 
side her lord. Howbeit, the good old 
sage could not exist without her society 
and assistance; yea, even her literary 
assistance, so he managed to appropri- 
ate unto himself three excellent women. 
‘The monstrous regiment of women,’ 
quoth the gentle John Knox, in a fit of 
exasperation at the trouble they gave 
him; and so he had only wives twain. 
And thus it is with all birds of gor- 
geous plumage. When, through misfor- 
tune or sickness, their feathers droop, 
and their haughty crests are wounded, 
right glad is each one to modulate his 
tune after this wise, and whine in dole- 
ful pathos : 


*O woman! in our hours of ease, 
Uncertain, coy, and hard to please, 
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When pain and anguish wring the brow, 
A ministering angel thou!’ 


And the gentle creature apostrophized, 
oblivious of his sins, and mindful only 
of his misery, flies to his succor. But 
mark the sequel ; no sooner is the in- 
grate, by her tender ministrations, re- 
stored to bodily and spiritual vigor, than, 
presto, the burthen of his song changes, 
and with a flap of his reinvigorated 
pinions, a lordly strut, and a crow of 
victory, he lustily chants : 


‘He laid him down and slept, and from his 
side, 
Woman in all her magic beauty rose ; 
Dazzled and charmed, he called that woman 
bride, 
And his first sleep became his last repose.’ 


Once in a while, however, forbearance 
has ceased to be a virtue, and woman 
has asserted her right, to the no little 
consternation of her whilome tyrant. 
Ignatius Loyola complained that the con- 
trol and direction of three women cost 
him more trouble that the government 
of a society which had spread itself 
over the entire surface ef Europe. Poor 
man! their naughty and spirit-stirring 
perversities often enough, I suppose, 
caused him to scratch his tonsured 
crown, and execute a saraband of per- 
plexity. 

It is said that in their public worship 
the Jews were wont to thank Gop be- 
cause He had not made them women ; 
while the poor women looked meekly 
on, thankful that He had made them 
what they were. No livelier exposition 
of masculine laziness can be found than 
this self - gratulation in escaping from 
the useful and imperative toils of life. 
The Jews of Tunis, to this day, main- 
tain the belief that women are not re- 
sponsible beings, and that it ‘isa high 
sin to instruct them. Men have the 
knack of shielding themselves under an 
assumption of ignorance, and if, per- 
chance, driven by sheer necessity to 
perform any domestic office, manage to 
do it so clumsily as to secure to them- 
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selves future exemption. If you are 
disposed to cavil at this assertion, my 
dear sister, just beg your tuneful spouse 
Aminadab to hold up for a moment his 
psalm-smiting, and rinse the tea-dishes, 
while you strive to quiet into slumber 
the seven younger olive-branches, three 
of whom have the scarlet- fever, and 
four the whooping-cough, and see if he 
does not contrive to smash a couple of 
dozen of them, (the tea-dishes, not the 
children,) by way of giving you a les- 
son—see if he does not. Diodorus 
Siculus says, that among the ancient 
Egyptians one of their marriage con- 
tracts was, that the husband should be 
obedient to the wife. Awful Egyptian 
bondage, indeed! It must be a capital 
lot though to be the wife of a Greek 
priest. A distinguisher traveller writes : 
‘A friend of mine, who had resided 
some time in Syria, was surprised on 
entering the house of one of the princi- 
pal priests, to find the reverend papas 
washing with his own hands the linen 
of the household. On inquiring the 
reason, the papas replied: ‘I do this to 
save my wife labor, that she may live 
the longer; for you know that the law 
of our Church does not permit me to 
have another, and I wish to keep this 
one as long as I can.’’ 

The equality of woman must not be 
considered a neoterical whim, a modern 
heresy —by no means; from the dawn 
of history she has asserted her prowess. 
Miriam played a prominent part among 
the Israelites, and led the triumphal an- 
them which celebrated the passage of 
the Red Sea. Deborah judged Israel 
during a long space, and we read of no 
complaint of her rule. The great ma- 
jority of the women of Scripture are 
spoken of in terms of praise; even the 
Witch of Endor, the progenitress of all 
those eccentric ancient dames who were 
wont to enjoy aérial xecreation on Hippo- 
griffs, disguised as broom-handles, ex- 
hibited the virtue of hospitality in the 
entertainment of King Saul. 

It has been grumbled that women are 
terribly prone to usurp the lawful prov- 
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ince and prerogatives of their lords. 
Now, the question is open, whether, 
when such flagrant wrong has been 
done, they have acquitted themselves as 
ably and honorably as men have done 
when encroaching on theirs? In reply, 
three familiar instances of female sove- 
reigns present themselves fo my mem- 
ory: Pulcheria, Empress of Rome ; 
Elizabeth, Queen of England; and Ma- 
ria Theresa, Empress of Austria. Each 
of these ladies succeeded to the throne 
of her sire at an early age, especially the 
first-named, and immediately found her- 
self amid the turbulent elements of an- 
archy, discord, and foreign warfare. 
But each one emerged from all her dif- 
ficulties unscathed, governed her peo- 
ple beneficently, and raised her king- 
dom to a grandeur and glory which it 
had never possessed under male rule. 
Yes, but that their government was 
successful must be attributed to the 
gallantry and courtesy called forth by 
their sex? Softly, my dear Sir; does 
not even that sorry admission argue the 
possession of some superior power on 
their side? In conversing with King 
James, the poet Waller chanced to call 
Queen Elizabeth ‘the greatest woman 
in the world.’ 

‘I wonder,’ said the envious mon- 
arch, ‘you should think so; but I must 
confess she had a wise council.’ 

‘And, Sir,’ returned the poet, ‘did you 
ever know a fool to choose a wise one ?’ 

It may be remembered how, but a 
few years since, a young American 
bride, on the sudden insanity of her 
husband, the captain, took command of 
his ship, and, in the face of a mutinous 
crew, brought her from a distant port 
safely into one of our harbors. 

Perhaps the most curious and refresh- 
ing spectacle in nature, is a man, a veri- 
table gentleman, with soft white hands 
and delicate perceptions, engaged in 
some useful domestic drudgery, of a cu- 
linary nature, we will suppose; the 
grace and airiness of his motions can be 
likened to nothing I wot of, except it 
might be a woman driving an omnibus, 
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or drilling a grenadier regiment. Mark 
his glance of anguish as the gridiron 
slips into the blazing embers, the cat 
makes off with the steak, the sauce-pan 
tips over into the coals, bathing his face 
in an eruption of hot ashes, or he burns 
his dainty digits on the range; a study 
of his frantic attitudes would be a for- 
tune to a painter. The mournful ma- 
jesty with which he wields a besom is 
touching to behold, and might make a 
companion-picture to Caius Marius seat- 
ed amid the ruins of Carthage ; his mode 
of balancing himself with a brimming 
vessel of scalding soup, is in itself a 
miracle of posturing. Watch him sew- 
ing up a rent, or darning a sock, and O 
the contortions! His mouth is screwed 
up on one side, and his head twisted 
down on the other, with the unwonted 
exertion. Well, one thing I know; if I 
were a young lady, on the point of mak- 
ing a choice among my multitudinous 
Suitors, my favor should alight upon 
that one who had the sense and desire 
to make himself useful. 

A lady of the writer’s acquaintance 
had for a husband one of the kindliest 
mortals that ever meandered over this 
sublunary orb. At one period she 
chanced to be ‘help’-less, and, being 
somewhat of an invalid, it was the cus- 
tom of Ben to arise betimes, kindle the 
fire, and cook the breakfast, which he 
then, in the most chivalresque fashion, 
served at her couch-side. That done, 
Ben washed up the dishes, and having 
left the dinner-vegetables — an exquisite 
preparation of the potato was his speci- 
ality —ready to her hand against her 
descent, departed to business. There 
was a model! A certain mysterious 
noise that greeted her ear every morn- 
-ing, a violent sibilating and scouring, so 
excited Mr. W ——’s curiosity, that, at 
length, she determined to satisfy her 
mind on the score. So, on the next oc- 


casion, stealing to the head of the stairs, 
and peeping over the balusters, she es- 
pied her beloved and dignified Ben on 
his knees, in the act of polishing the po- 
tatoes with the scrubbing - brush, his 
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whole soul absorbed in the fascinating 
occupation, and hissing a vehement ac- 
companiment! A burst of irrepressible 
laughter was the result; on which Ben 
beat an indignant retreat, and vanished 
in the distance — from that day forth he 
washed no more potatoes. 

Has it ever occurred to woman-depre- 
ciators that it called into requisition the 
most cunning wiles of Satan to tempt 
our fair mother Eve to sin! And how, 
I pray you, did he accomplish his nefa- 
rious scheme? By an appeal to her in- 
tellect, Sir, through a representation of 
the wondrous arcana of knowledge which 
should become eclaircised to her unveil- 
ed visioh, as soon as she partook of the 
forbidden fruit. Weare not told that 
any such lofty inducement was held 
forth to Adam; a delicious apple, or 
pomegranate, or grape, offered him by 
his beauteous consort, sufficed to win 
him from his heavenly allegiance, and 
caused him to forfeit his heritage of 
glory. In that one act, Satan proved 
himself a master strategist. Milton’s 
coloring of the awful tragedy, although 
very ingenious, is by no means as con- 
clusive or convincing. He makes Adam 
thus speak : 


‘However, I with thee have fixed my lot, 
Certain to undergo like doom; if death 
Consort with thee, death is to me as life. 


Our state cannot be severed, we are one, 
One flesh: to lose thee were to lose myself.’ 


The very first sin that ever was com- 
mitted in this world, says the Inspired 
Dreamer, was committed through love 
of eating. It isa grave corroboration 
of this that no other charge is specified 
against Dives in the Gospel, than that he 
was attired in purple and fine linen, and 
‘fared sumptuously every day.’ It real- 
ly does seem, with deep reverence to 
Revelation be it said, as if woman erred 
through a desire of unhallowed know- 
ledge — man through a love of unhal- 
lowed indulgence. It has indeed been 
whispered that, even down to this day, 
the sweet road to a man’s affections is 
through his gastronomical tastes; that 
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at the vision of a fragrant ragout, or 
broiled kidney, his eye kindles with 
transport, and his bosom heaves with 
rapture ; that at the Symposium he is 
in his glory. O Adam! Adam! is not 
the mark of thy sin still in thy throat? 
(Of course all this last is but a foul slan- 
der, and fit only to be told to the ma- 
rines.) 

Look at the myriad taverns and liquor- 
saloons, where are squandered in ruth- 
less profusion, time, money, reputation, 
health ; at the billiard-rooms, gambling- 
halls, and the multitudinous haunts of 
low and dissolute amusement, and tell 
me who are the frequenters of these 
places— women? Nay, nay; solely for 
the sensual indulgence of the nobler sex 
are they all. Why, the very segars con- 
sumed by a temperate smoker, say to the 
value of one shilling per diem, (a ridicu- 
lously small estimate, as you and I well 
know, friend Charley,) would suffice a 
prudent and tasteful woman to make 
such elegant and substantial additions to 
her costume, as would enable her to 
shine’ in the circle of fashion, and earn 
her besides the title of an extravagant 
butterfly. It is ungenerous of you, Al- 
phonso, to growl at the expense of Flo- 
rimond’s rouge, which is but a few shil- 
lings the saucer, when your own paint 
costs twenty or more dollars a gallon, 
and ruins your breath into the bargain. 
But, setting aside these grosser indul- 
gences, to which are traceable the un- 
happy deterioration of the young men 
of our country, and the moral and poli- 
tical decadence of the effete Asiatics, let 
us glance at innocent frivolities. A man 
will fritter away in gew-gaws, perfume- 
ries, essences, and the thousand-and-one 
luxurious appliances of the toilet, more 
than the most vaporish belle, with the 
advantage on Eve’s side, that her intui- 
tive eclecticism teaches her to extract 
the fullest benefit from each and every 
item. Some contenders for the non- 
inferiority of woman, pretend that the 
preponderance of the zsthetic element 
in her nature is due to the fact that she 
was moulded from refined clay —clay 
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purified from primeval dross. On that 
subject I am not qualified to decide: 

It is a time-honored masculine foible 
to scoff at woman’s love of finery; it 
needs but a single glance at military 
trappings, for instance, to turn the joke 
the other way. From head to foot, a 
soldier’s dress is garnished with invita- 
tions to the bullet; nor will any con- 
siderations of personal» safety induce 
him to dispense with his ornaments. 
Gold and silver, feathers and lace, red 
and blue, and yellow and green— when 
did ever woman burst forth into such 
efflorescence of vanity! It is not ne- 
cessary to advert to the parti - colored 
scarfs and aprons, and hat - bands, that 
are donned with such avidity and high 
relish on the occasion of a civic celebra- 
tion. It might likewise be deemed in- 
vidious to hint that the very ‘tile’ a 
man sports is symbolic-of vacuity in 
the upper story. The less that is said 
on the whole subject the better. Like 
the Hibernian, who, when asked if he 
had aught to say before sentence of 
death was passed on him, replied with 
some asperity: ‘Not I; and it’s me 
opinion that there’s been a dale too 
much said on the matther already!’ 

One of the most marvellous of psy- 
chological phenomena is the association 
of ideas in the human brain. The 
poet Rogers has touched graphically on 
the subject, in the ‘ Pleasures of Mem- 
ory.’ By some mysterious electric pro- 
cess, objects the most distant and di- 
verse are drawn into conjunction; and 
between things which bear to each other 
not the slightest similitude, nay, which 
are even absolutely antagonistic, a con- 
nection is established. Now in my 
mind, a learned lady and learned pig 
are so intimately connected, that it is 
utterly impossible to disassociate them. 
Hence it is that I never hear the phrase, 
‘learned lady,’ but my mental echo in- 
stantly responds, ‘learned pig.’ After 
long searching for the link that binds 
together in my memory the dissimilar 
pair, I think it may be traced in the 
circumstance that in childhood I 
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chanced to read of a prodigy who was 
dubbed the ‘Learned Pig’ —a porker, 
gifted with intellectual powers of so su- 
perlative a nature, that he eschewed his 
allotted sphere, and soared into the ce- 
rulean realm of letters — and that while 
reading of him, some one mentioned a 
learned lady. In seeking to be wise 
over-much, both woman and porcine 
quadruped transcend their proper sta- 
tion. They may have genius in the 
feet, although the gambols of the pig 
are none of the airiest; sing they may, 
likewise, although the pig’s vocal organs 
are not the most mellifluous; but let 
them both, woman especially, beware 
how they encroach on the domain of 
Mind, and learn that the nobler facul- 
ties are solely for the use of the Lord 
— paramount. The other day, on open- 
ing a Biographical Dictionary, I was 
highly edified to note the quaint ap- 
plication of the term ‘learned lady ;’ 
the worthy compiler seemed to regard 
the creature as a sort of lusus nature, 
to be handled with gloves. 

No one profeundly versed in human 
nature, will care to deny that there are 
women to be found constitutionally silly. 
(I say constitutionally ; for the grandest 
soul may be surprised into a momentary 
weakness.) Indeed, to speak candidly, 
silly women are perhaps as plentiful as 
silly men, and that is making no small 
admission. A young artist, one of the 
keenest observers of human nature I have 
ever met, once observed to me that wo- 
men who seemed perfectly amiable, were 
always fools, (he might have added, 
and knaves ;) that their uniform sugar- 
iness and softness, far from being the 
result of a beautiful symmetry and just- 
ness of mental organization, arose pure- 
ly from paucity of intellect, indolence of 
nature, and intense animal selfishness. 
A simpering, dawdling doll of a crea- 
ture, has either not sense enough to en- 
tertain righteous anger or perturbation, 
or is too wily to risk shaking the frail 
props of her empire by a display of 
feeling ; for mark ye, your midge-souled 
people are often profoundly versed in low 
VOL. LXI. 2 
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cunning. This kind is much addicted to 
the use of the pronouns, I and my; as 
‘my house,’ ‘my carriage,’ ‘J say,’ and 
‘T think;’ her sense of proprietorship 
is ever present — more particularly if it 
be a novel sensation, and if she never 
owned any thing before marriage. We 
all know some such; and know, too, 
that be she old or young, pretty or ugly, 
her husband plays second-fiddle in the 
matrimonial duo ; that he wears his hat 
on the back of his head. A peculiarly 
uncomfortable sort of silly woman is 
she of the gushing order, who perse- 
cutes you with her sentimentalities, 
who tenders you her sweet affections 
unsolicited, and who is_ perpetually 
supplicating your sympathies in some 
budding J/sm or other. If less danger- 
ous, she is certainly far less entertain- 
ing than one of the odious Becky Sharp 
school, who ere she has been an hour in 
your society, has dissected you to the 
very marrow. 

Previous to the seventh century, an 
Anglo-Saxon could divorce his wife for 
being ‘silly ;’ but well-a-day! those 
halcyon days are gone. To some it is 
a subject of mystery how beings of 
these mean and useless types often 
manage to succeed so much better in 
life than their noble sisters —in outer 
prosperity they assuredly do; but the 
solution of the question is simple. A 
bright-hearted, high-cultured, and con- 
scientious woman will never stoop to 
the low jinesse, the petty arts which 
such practise, to extort from husbands 
unmeet attentions and indulgences. 
Mark this, hectored Benedict, and be 
governed thereby. It is quite shocking 
to know that the learned Selden dis- 
coursed in this very uncourtly strain 
concerning the fair sex: 

“Tis reason a man that will have a 
wife should be at the charge of her 
trinkets, and pay all the seores she 
sets on him. He that will keep a 
monkey, ’tis fit he should pay for the 
glasses he breaks.’ 

The feminine element has super- 
abounded in all truly great and good 
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men; and the less its measure, the less 
estimable and noble the masculine char- 
acter. There is a vast distinction be- 
tween a feminine and an effeminate man 
—as vast a distinction as there is between 
a manly and a masculine woman. No 
line of demarcation is more clearly de- 
fined. Nero was an effeminate man; 
Prince Albert, that rare type of royal 
goodness, was a feminine man. Those 
bellicose damsels, the Amazons, were 
masculine women; Mrs. Fry and Flo- 
rence Nightingale are examples of 
manly women. 

It is a curious fact, that a large major- 
ity of distinguished men, whether in the 
field, the cabinet, the rostrum, the fo- 
rum, or in the illimitable arena of arts 
and sciences, have been undersized; 
few have been of lofty stature. Who 
can account for this, but on the hypo- 
thesis that they were perfect copies, 
even to the physique, of the mother- 
nature! A Teuton was asked how he 
came to have so feminine a face: ‘ Be- 
cause mine moder was a woman,’ re- 
sponded honest Hans. If we examine 
the early histories of eminent men, we 
will find that they nearly all received 
their training from women; we shall 
find that the subtle essence that thrilled 
into life their dormant powers emanated 
from the soul of woman — mother or in- 
structor. St. Augustine, St. Chrysos- 
tom, Louis the Ninth of France, and 
the Wesleys, are brilliant specimens of 
mother - training. In the eyes of wo- 
man - depreciators, it must appear an 
odd freak to constitute women the 
brain-moulders of monarchs and states- 
men ; such nevertheless, was frequently 
the case. Lady Bacon, the mother of 
the famous brothers Anthony and Fran- 
cis, was the governess of the saintly Ed- 
ward the Sixth, who imbibed from her 
doubtless, his religious sentiments and 
intense love of learning. Her seasons 
of relaxation from the care of her royal 
pupil, were spent in translating Greek, 
Latin, and Italian theological works, and 
in corresponding with learned men of 
different lands. She is only one of a 
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host; history abounds with such like 
illustrious examples of feminine influ- 
ence and talent. 

The rapidity of woman’s mental ac- 
tion is marvellous. While an astute 
logician is beating about the borders 
of a subject, or dancing on its fringes, 
cogitating on the best mode of attack, 
woman has plunged boldly into it, has 
plucked out its core, and with serene 
unconsciousness of merit, laid it palpi- 
tating and warm at his feet. 

‘What business have women with 
Greek, Latin, Hebrew, Syriac, Arabic, 
French, Italian, German, Spanish!’ 
groans a rueful Benedict, as he muses 
over his ill-dressed dinner— and oh! 
grief of griefs! his buttonless shirt; 
‘one tongue is plenty for a woman, 
and her ap(e)titude for acquiring more 
proceeds from nothing in the world but 
her ape-like propensity for imitation.’ 

Now quietly, my good Sir; scores of 
women have, in all ages, been miracles of 
erudition, and their learning has been 
blessed in rendering them models of 
every virtue, domestic and moral. Be- 
cause @ woman is able to extract the 
root from a Hebrew verb, or the funda- 
mental generating tone from a chaos of 
rolling harmonies, does it necessarily 
follow that she must be unable to ex- 
tract the full flavor from tea, or the 
nutritious virtue from a bargain of beef- 
bones? Know you that the cranium 
of a thoroughly cultivated woman is a 
store-house for every art, useful as well 
as ornamental. Why should concoct- 
ing a sonnet hinder a woman from con- 
cocting a pudding; fashioning a pic- 
ture from fashioning a bonnet ; working 
out a harmonic fugue from working a 
pan of dough; or manipulating a mag- 
nificent symphony of Beethoven, from 
deftly handling a broom? The curri- 
culum of a capable woman’s duties 
would astonish the man whose 


thoughts vibrate only between his 
desk and his creature- comforts. Per- 
haps though, poor fellow, you have 
the misfortune to be yoked to a strong- 
minded female — one of those misguid- 
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ed ones, who while imagining that she 
rides the winged steed Pegasus, in reali- 
ty but goads on a shambling, feeble don- 
key ; if such be your case, alack! then 
are you indeed entitled to commisera- 
tion. The genuine, ‘ strong-minded wo- 
man’ of our day, is never of liberal edu- 
cation, because that tones down every 
exaggeration. Dogmatic and self-suffi- 
cient, she is devoid of noble instincts, 
of refined tastes, and of valuable expe- 
rience. The only difference between 
her and her prototype, the Amazon of 
old, is, that where one used her arms, 
the other uses her tongue. The man, 
who in a recent speech, thanked Gop 
that the devil is not a woman, was, be- 
yond question, smarting under the at- 
tack of some noisy virago, with a voice 
which, instead of being the vehicle of 
winged words of exquisite plumage, was 
to use a choice Western phrase, like the 
tearing of a strongrag. Do not, I entreat, 
class such an one in the same category 
with a truly enlightened and charming 
woman. That hit at her tongue too is, 
let me tell you, Sir, simple flummery ; 
for cannot any one who has ever been 
caught in a masculine assembly, certify 
that garrulity is not essentially a fem- 
inine attribute! Who affects all the 
maudlinism ? Who the transcendent- 
alism? Who flounders about in a sea 
of mysticism? Who, in an efferve- 
scence of spiritual rage kicks the in- 
nocent cat, and boxes poor little Peka- 
hiah’s ears? and the sacred fowl of 
Minerva shrieks in reproachful tones : 
‘Who? who? who ?’ 

Woman’s vanity has been described 
as insatiable ; but when did the vainest 
ever express herself in such terms as 
these of Salmasius, the tough antago- 
nist of Milton?— ‘Add to all that 
there is learned in Europe, yourself 
and M. de Maussac, and I can match 
my single head against the whole of 
you.’ 

Womanhood received high honor in 
ancient mythology ; and it was through 
the ministry of nine fair ladies called 
the Muses, that old Jupiter dispensed 
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his ezesthetic gifts to mortals. Women 
have been known to dip into mathe- 
matics; to maintain philosophical bypo- 
theses with bearded savans ; have roved 
entranced, among the radiant constella- 
tions of the firmament; have bathed 
their soul-pinions in the iridescent glo- 
ries of the crescent of the storm; have 
dabbled in the fine arts, poetry, paint- 
ing, and the sublime science of music ; 
and have in all, won to themselves ex- 
ceeding eulogium. But after all, per- 
haps these acquirements ought only 
to be considered as the reflex of man’s 
genius ; just as the moon owes her radi- 
ance to the brilliance of the solar lu- 
minary. There are to be sure, some 
sublime altitudes of thought never at- 
tained by woman, some abstruse prob- 
lems never yet solved by her. Of this 
class is that ingenious discussion of some 
illustrious lawyers of medizeval fame: 
‘Could a criminal who recovered his 
life after decapitation, be again subject 
to have his head cut off?’ 

It is a nice poetic conceit to liken 
woman to the lowly violet, and a very 
significant hint too, that she is expected 
to comport herself with the humility of 
that odorous blossom; in other worées, 
she is to ‘keep shady’ — to keep shady, 
robustious reader, while man as is be- 
fitting, ike the bold, towering sun-flow- 
er, arrogates to himself all the light and 
warmth and glory of the day. No mat- 
ter what triumphs of art or letters a 
woman achieves, she for ever acts as 
under a cloud, the shadow of the afore- 
said umbrageous vegetable. Every step 
of the rugged way up the hill of Par- 
nassus is disputed by some envious 
brother, who ingeniously thrusts in 
her path some stumbling - stone, or 
deals to her sly shoves. If man could 
but warble soprano, the sum of her 
tribulations would be full; he would 
soon hustle her out of that poor speci- 
alty of singing, the least intellectual 
and feeblest phase of art. It is not to 
be denied that the dominant sex has 
sometimes betrayed a decided disap- 
proval of female genius; in the meaner 
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order of men it assumes the guise of 
contempt. Is not the feeling which 
prompts the following sarcasm of Hein- 
rich Heine sufficiently evident ? He says 
of women: ‘ When they write they have 
always one eye on the paper and the 
other on a man; and this is true of 
all authoresses except the Countess of 
Hahn-Hahn, who has only one eye.’ 

If ever feminine fingers tingle with 
magnetic attraction towards long, mas- 
culine ears, it must be when a woman 
overhears a man indulging in cavalier 
comments on womanly genius, while 
he is conscious that she is the inspir- 
ing power in all the intellectual feats on 
which he plumes himself. It’ is really 
trying to hear a fopling with about 
enough hair on his lip to make a decent- 
sized pencil, with a glass wrinkled into 
his eye, and a drooping jaw, in short, a 
picture of imbecility, I say it is trying 
to hear such a thing lisp out regarding 
the superb production of a lady: ‘Oh! 
aw —aw—vewy well for a woman, 
vewy well indeed; I must weally no- 
tice her’—when the fair Minerva in 
question would hardly deign to honor 
the pigmy with the custody of her fan. 
A Dutch grocer’s lad, on hearing a lady 
play the piano delightfully, anxiously 
inquired, ‘She got man?’ On being 
answered in the negative, he rejoined 
with a sigh of benediction: ‘ Well, she 
deserve to have man.’ Could mortal 
approbation go further? 

If woman is a soulless animal, what a 
strange anomaly it is to address so many 
grand and useful objects in the gender 
feminine! The soul, that immortal igne- 
ous principle, the lovely Pysche of. the 
ancients, is feminine; so is our bounte- 
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ous mother Nature ; so is the Sphinx, 
that enigmatical symbol of diverse attri- 
butes; so is a city, so is a ship — al- 
though when she happens to be a man- 
of-war, a slight confusion of ideas is apt 
to rise ; and so in bucolic parlance, is a 
watch, perhaps because of its incessant 
go. Says Sir Samuel Romilly, the dis- 
tinguished jurist whose inordinate grief 
for the loss of his wife resulted fatally 
during delirium: ‘There is nothing 
by which I have through life more 
profited than by the just observa- 
tions, the good opinion, and the sin- 
cere and gentle encouragement of ami- 
able and sensible women.’ I have 
myself yet to hear of any man who 
pursued a shining career of usefulness, 
and who bequeathed to the world the 
precious legacy of a splendid example, 
who lived amicably with an evil wife; 
or of any notorious rogue who truly 
loved and was susceptible to the influ- 
ence of a good one. As the poet en- 
thusiastically sings : 


‘ Woman, without her, man would be a yil- 
lain!’ 


You will be so kind as to observe the 


proper punctuation of this line; a care- 
less printer once had it: 


‘Woman without her man, would be a vil- 
lain |’ 


It is a fortunate and felicitous circum- 
stance for you, ladies, that the exclama- 
tion of Festus to St. Paul was not thun- 
dered at one of the inferior sex: ‘ Paul, 
thou art beside thyself; much learning 
hath made thee mad.’ What a fertile 
theme it would have supplied for male 
variations to the latest moment of time ! 
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Among the first to make a creditable 
mark in the history of American litera- 
ture was James Kirke Paulding. He 
was also the first of our writers who 
could be put forward as successfully re- 
futing those critics, chiefly English, who 
claimed that there was no nationality in 
our literature. Nationality is the prom- 
inent characteristic of all his writings, 
which appeared during a period of near- 
ly sixty years. The author of ‘ The 
Dutchman’s Fireside’ found inspiration 
at home for his earlier works — when 
neither American scenes nor American 
society were supposed to furnish at- 
tractive materials — as he continued to 
do throughout his long career of author- 
ship. Paulding was a man of great in- 
tellectual robustness; strong in his 
convictions, and inexorable in his pre- 
judices; with great clearness of percep- 
tion, but little inclination to the ideal ; a 
hearty hater, and a devoted friend ; re- 
joicing in sarcasm, though free from 
malignity, both in his books and in his 
conversation ; never yielding to the illu- 
sion of fancy or feeling, and expressing 
himself in language more remarkable 
for its grave irony and blunt vigor than 
for its amenity or elegance. No man 
ever stood up more manfully in defence 


‘That mother of a mighty race,’ 


when she was assailed from abroad, than 
James Kirke Paulding; nor did any 
man ever here on American soil enter- 
tain greater contempt for foreign exam- 
ple or criticism. Between Paulding and 
his contemporary, Cooper, there were 
many strong points of resemblance ; be- 
tween the author of ‘The Dutchman’s 
Fireside,’ and his life-long friend and 
kinsman, Washington Irving, none. 
James Kirke Paulding, a member of 
an old Dutch family, ennobled by sacri- 
fices, when sacrifices were the seal of 
devotion to American Liberty, was born 
in the picturesque village of Pleasant Val- 
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ley, New-York, on the twenty-second 
day of August, 1779. Paulding’s na- 
tive county of Dutchess is better known 
for its rich farms than for its famous 
men or women. James Kent, and 
Judges Emott and Oakley ; Quitman, 
the soldier ; the brother Bishops Pot- 
ter, sons of a quiet Quaker; the 
greatest living traveller, if not indeed 
the greatest traveller who ever lived; 
and two ladies, one a celebrated beauty, 
pronounced by the late Emperor of Rus- 
sia to be the most beautiful woman he 
had ever seen; the other an equally cel- 
ebrated actress, are the only notabilities 
that the good old county of Dutchess 
can claim outside the walks of litera- 
ture. Among her authors is Alfred B. 
Street, James E. and Mary C. Brooks, 
two sweet singers, the former of whom 
ranked with Drake and Halleck, as one 
of the poetical trio of Gotham, some- 
thing less than sixty years since ; Spen- 
cer, the well-known classical scholar ; 
Lossing, the historian of the Revolution ; 
and Davis, the prolific writer of works 
on spiritual subjects. I may en passant 
be permitted to add, that many well- 
known men have found their homes in 
Dutchess county. Within her borders 
resided Generals Armstrong and Tal- 
madge ; Hosack, the famous physician ; 
and Wilson, who wrote many sweet 
Scottish songs; and it is now the home 
of Morse, of Ver Planck, the ripe schol- 
ar and representative of one of her old- 
est families ; and of Vassar, who has 
founded in such princely style a female 
college, for the benefit of the young 
women of his adopted country. 
Paulding’s earliest ancestor, of whom 
we have any account, appears in old 
records during the days of Governor 
Dongan, sometimes as Hendrick Paul- 
dinck, as Heinrick Paulden, and as Hen- 
ry Pawling, which was probably his 
English name, being so written in a 
grant, by William the Third, of four 
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thousand acres of land, in Dutchess 
county, to his widow, Eltze Pawling. 
Some time subsequent to this grant of 
King William, the family removed to 
Dutchess county, a township of which 
is still called after their name. Our au- 
thor’s grandfather, many years previous 
to the war, settled in Westchester coun- 
ty, on a farm still in the possession of 
his descendants. He wrote his name 
Paulding, which has been adopted by 
his branch of the family. The father 
of James K., residing ‘ within the lines,’ 
that is, on the debatable land interven- 
ing between the armies, was greatly ex- 
posed to the insults and depredations of 
roving bands of British soldiers and To- 
ries. He therefore determined to re- 
turn to Dutchess county, where the 
subject of this sketch was born, in 1779, 
in the picturesque village very properly 
named Pleasant Valley, situated on 
Wappinger’s creek, some seven miles 
east of the city of Poughkeepsie. Our 
author’s father, who, previous to the 
commencement of the Revolution, had 
acquired a competency, was a member 
of the New-York Committee of Safety, 
and Commissary - General of the State 
troops; and a brother of John Pauld- 
ing, who aided in the capture of Major 
André. While the army were suffering 
from the want of necessary supplies, 
owing to the total extinction of the pub- 
lic credit, Commissary Paulding made 
use of his own credit among the farm- 
ers, and became responsible for large 
sums of money. When the war was 
concluded, on presenting his accounts 
to the Auditor-General, this portion of 
them was rejected, on the ground that 
he had no authority to make these 
pledges in behalf of the Government. 
He retired a ruined man, was thrown 
into prison by his creditors, until at 
length his confinement terminated by 
his prison taking fire, when he made his 
escape, and returned unmolested to his 
home. He never renewed his applica- 


tion to Government, but passed the re- 
mainder of his life in poverty, and such 
depression as might naturally be induced 
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by the recollection of his many wrongs 
and sufferings. His wife, a woman of 
indomitable will, combined with great 
industry and economy, was the main 
stay of the family. 

Of Paulding’s early years we only 
know, that he was the youngest son; 
that with his family he removed, soon 
after peace was declared, to their former 
abode, in Westchester county ; and that 
all the education he ever acquired from 
the tuition of others was obtained at a 
little log school-house, several miles dis- 
tant. He was fond of books, and de- 
voured every thing in the family library, 
as well as any thing that could be bor- 
rowed among their neighbors. In the 
year 1800, having arrived at manhood, 
he went to New-York, one of his bro- 
thers having secured him a place ina 
public office, and took up his abode with 
his brother-in-law, William Paulding, a 
man of wit and genius, whose residence 
was the familiar resort of many young 
men of literary taste and aspirations. 
Here Paulding became acquainted with 
Washington Irving, and a strong friend- 
ship immediately sprang up between 
them, which continued unbroken to the 
last. They had each written some tri- 
fling articles for the journals of the day 
— Paulding a few hits at the follies of 
society, and Irving his ‘ Oliver Oldstyle’ 
essays ; when meeting one evening at 
William Irving’s, they formed the pro- 
ject of publishing a periodical, to lash 
and amuse the town. On the twenty- 
fourth of January, 1807, the first num- 
ber of ‘Salmagundi; or, the Whim- 
Whams and Opinions of Launcelot 
Langstaff and others,’ was issued in 
New-York, by David Longworth. It 
was the joint production of Washing- 
ton Irving and Paulding, with the ex- 
ception of the poetical epistles, and some 
three or four prose artitles, which were 
from the pen of William Irving. ‘Sal- 
magundi’ was a great success. It sati- 
rized the follies of the day with great 
prodigality of wit, and no less exube- 
rance of good nature. Nothing of the 
kind had appeared before from an Amer- 
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ican pen or press, and its great popular- 
ity was perhaps the determining cause 
of the subsequent devotion to literature 


of its chief authors. At the expiration 
of a year, twenty numbers having been 
issued, ‘Salmagundi’ was suddenly dis- 
continued, owing to the refusal of the 
publisher to remunerate its authors.’ 
Bryant, in his noble tribute to Irving, 
speaking of this work, says: ‘In form 
it resembles the ‘ Tattler,’ and that nu- 
merous brood of periodical papers, to 
which the success of the ‘ Tattler’ and 
‘Spectator’ gave birth; but it is in no 
sense an imitation. Its gaiety is its 
own ; its style of humor is not that of 
Addison or Goldsmith, though it has 
all the genial spirit of theirs; nor is it 
borrowed from any other writer. It is 
far more frolicksome and joyous, yet 
tempered by a native gracefulness. 
‘Salmagundi’ was manifestly written 
without the fear of criticism before the 
eyes of the authors, and to this sense of 
perfect freedom in the exercise of their 
genius the charm is probably owing, 
which makes us still read it with so 
much delight; and Paulding, though he 
has since acquired a reputation by his 
other writings, can hardly be said to 
have written any thing better than the 
best of those which are ascribed to his 
pen.’ In the preface to the new edition 
recently issued, Mr. Duyckinck says: 
‘ A considerable portion of the book was 
written by Paulding. We may perhaps 
trace his pen in the Oriental papers — 
a form of writing for which he retained 
a liking, and which he practised with 
great spirit and elegance to the last. 
Many of the exquisite passages of de- 
scriptions of nature were undoubtedly 
written by him. ‘Mine Uncle John,’ 
a mellow, fine-toned portrait, was his 
work ; and he had a hand in ‘ Autumnal 
Reflections,’ one of the most refined, 
sentimental papers of the volume. It 
is perhaps a common misapprehension 
of this eminent writer, that his pen was 
wanting in geniality, and that he took a 
splenetic view of life. This notion has 
probably arisen from the admission of a 
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controversial element into his produc- 
tions, when, perhaps, it might have 
been better shut out; but certainly, 
with this single exception, no American 
writer has spread upon his page more 
feeling observation, more friendly truths, 
more genial sympathies. His favorite 
method of the apologue affords a kindly 
proof of this, which is not to be mis- 
taken by those skilled in literary physi- 
ognomy.’ 

Mr. Paulding continued to attend 
faithfully to the business of his office, 
at the same time cultivating the brilliant 
society of men of genius, then growing 
up in New-York City. In 1813, having 
in the mean while written occasionally 
for various periodicals, he published his 
second work, ‘ The Diverting History of 
John Bull and Brother Jonathan,’ in the 
style of Arbuthnot, in which England 
and the United States are represented 
as private individuals, father and son, 
engaged in a domestic quarrel. In this 
well-sustained allegory the policy and 
conduct of England towards this coun- 
try is keenly but good-humoredly sati- 
rized, so much so that the whole work 
was republished in a British journal. 
It passed through numerous editions, 
one of which was illustrated by Jarvis, 
and may be considered among the most 
successful of Paulding’s productions. 
It was followed during the same year 
by a parody on Scott’s ‘ Lay of the 
Last Minstrel,’ entitled, ‘The Lay of the 
Scottish Fiddle,’ which appeared anon- 
ymously, like most of Paulding’s earlier 
writings. In this work, the raids of the 
British on Chesapeake Bay are subject- 
ed to a stinging rebuke. The hero is 
Admiral Cockburn, and the principal in- 
cident the burning and sacking of Havre 
de Grace. An edition of this national 
satire was, with the addition of a com- 
plimentary preface, published in London, 
and enjoyed what might be called the 
distinction of a severe castigation at the 
hands of a critic of the ‘ Quarterly Re- 
view. Our author’s next work was a 
pamphlet, in prose, ‘The United States 
and England,’ called forth by the stric- 
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tures of the same ‘ Review,’ on ‘Inchi- 
quin’s Letters.’ The design of the work 
was to expose the unwarrantable course 
of the ‘Quarterly,’ in drawing general 
conclusions from solitary examples, and 
for this purpose Paulding cites many 
instances from the newspapers of Eng- 
land, and other sources, to show that if 
these are to be assumed as the standard 
of national morality or manners, the 
English are very far in advance of the 
Americans, in vulgarity, vice, and de- 
pravity. This clever brochure attracted 
the notice of President Madison, and 
paved the way for the subsequent polit- 
ical career of the author. 

After making a tour through Virginia, 
in the year 1815, he wrote, ‘ Letters 
from the South, by a Northern Man,’ 
in which he gives us couleur de rose 
sketches of the scenery and society of 
the ‘Old Dominion.’ He occasionally 
digresses to other subjects, on which he 
delivers his opinions with his usual 
sturdy frankness. Soon after the ap- 
pearance of this work he was appointed 
Secretary to the Board of Navy Com- 
missioners, then first established. In 
1818, Paulding published ‘The Back- 
woodsman,’ his most elaborate poctical 
production, written in the heroic measure, 
and describing the fortunes of an emi- 
grant and his family, on removing from 
the banks of the Hudson to the wilder- 
ness of the West, and closing with a 
glowing apostrophe to the author’s na- 
tive land. It belongs to the old school 
of poetry, and met with but a moderate 
sale, though a part of the poem was 
translated, and published in Paris. The 
year following, a second series of ‘Sal- 
magundi’ appeared, which was entirely 
from Paulding’s pen. It failed to receive 
the cordial reception that greeted its pre- 
decessor. The ‘town’ interest had di- 
minished, the author was residing in 
Washington, engaged in official duties, 
and the work was deficient in that buoy- 
ant spirit of vivacity, which was one of the 
chief characteristics of the first series. 

The scene of Paulding’s first novel, 
called ‘Konig’s Mark; or, Old Times in 
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the New World,’ which appeared in 
1823, is laid among the early Swedish 
settlers on the Delaware. It was divid- 
ed into separate books, each preceded 
by an introductory chapter, after the 
manner of Fielding’s ‘Tom Jones.’ In 
1824 appeared, ‘ John Bull in America ; 
or, the New Munchausen,’ purporting 
to be the tour of an English traveller 
in the United States; and two years 
later, ‘The Merry Tales of Three Wise 
Men of Gotham,’ a satire on the social 
system of Robert Owen, on the Science 
of Phrenology, and on the famous legal 
maxim, Caveat Emptor, each exempli- 
fied in a separate story. The three wise 
gentlemen are introduced at sea, in the 
famous bowl, relating in turn their ex- 
perience, with a view of dissipating the 
ennui of the voyage. This was follow- 
ed, in 1828, by ‘The Traveller’s Guide,’ 
a burlesque on the fashionable guide- 
books, and the works of English travel- 
lers in the United States. It was at 
first mistaken for a real itinerary, and 
on this account the title was subse- 
quently somewhat irreverently changed 
to ‘The New Pilgrim’s Progress.’ A 
number of stories are interspersed 
through the volume, which are charac- 
teristic of Paulding’s peculiar humors. 
His next productions were, ‘ Tales of a 
Good Woman, by a Doubtful Gentleman,’ 
and ‘The Book of St. Nicholas,’ in 
which he gives what purports to be a 
translation of some curious old Dutch 
legends of New-Amsterdam, but ema- 
nating exclusively from the fertile ima- 
gination of the author. 

In 1831, ‘The Dutchman’s Fireside ’ 
was issued: a story founded on Mrs. 
Grant’s charming descriptions of the 
manners of the old Dutch settlers, in 
her ‘Memoirs of an American Lady.’ 
This novel is in Paulding’s happiest 
vein, and is generally esteemed his most 
successful production. It went through 
six editions in twice that number of 
months, was republished in London, 
and translated into the Dutch and 
French languages. Miss Sedgwick has 
given us many charming pictures of 
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primitive customs and feelings in New- 
England; Mrs. Kirkland described with 
great truthfulness the new homes of 
Michigan ; Judge Hall successfully deli- 
neated the border experiences of Illi- 
nois; Doctor Bird has given us graphic 
sketches of pioneer life in Kentucky ; 
Kennedy portrayed life in the ‘Old Do- 
mionion ;’ Simms has written many in- 
imitable chapters concerning the early 
days of the Carolinas; Judge Long- 
street painted up to nature in his hu- 
morous and graphic Georgia scenes ; 
and Thorpe lifted the veil from the lodge 
of the hunter in the South-west; but 
we may safely affirm that none of these 
local pictures surpass in minute truth- 
fulness and interest Mr. Paulding’s de- 
lightful sketches of colonial life in New- 
York, during the days of the French 
war, as described in ‘The Dutchman’s 
Fireside.’ It will not abuse any man’s 
leisure to read this admirable descrip- 
tion of the Doric simplicity of life in 
New-York a hundred years and more 
ago. Some of the old mansions of the 
Schuylers, and Ver Plancks, and Van 
Wycks, still remains with us; but the 
actors and customs of those Doric days, 
to use a favorite phrase of our author, 
have passed away forever. 

In the following year appeared 
‘ Westward, Ho!’ the scene of which 
is principally laid in Kentucky, though 
the story is commenced in Virginia. 
The characters are boldly and skilfully 
drawn: the ‘Old Dominion’ planter, 
who squanders his estate in prodigal 
hospitality, and then seeks a new home 
in the West; Bashfield, an untamed 
Western hunter ; and Zeno and Judith 
Paddock, a pair of village inquisitors, 
are all actual and indigenous beings. 
For the copyright of this work, and 
also for that of ‘The Dutchman’s Fire- 
side,’ the author received in each in- 
stance, on the delivery of the manu- 
script, the handsome sum of fifteen hun- 
dred dollars. In 1835 was published 
his admirable ‘ Life of Washington,’ 
addressed to the youth of the country, 
and constituting one of the most at- 
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tractive personal sketches of General 
Washington ‘ever written. His charac- 
ter, as summed up at the conclusion, is 
as just and complete as any I have ever 
met with. His next work, which ap- 
peared in 1836, when the Missouri 
Question was greatly agitating the whole 
country, was on ‘Slavery in the United 
States.’ It is an unhesitating defence 
of the institution against every sort of 
religious, moral, and economical attack ; 
and had it emanated from His Excellency 
Jefferson Davis, or Toombs of Georgia, 
could not have been a stouter pro-slavery 
production. 

In 1837, after having filled the office 
of Navy Agent for the port of New-York 
for a period of twelve years, embrac- 
ing three administrations, he resigned 
the position, to accept a place in Van 
Buren’s cabinet. Soon after his retire- 
ment from the Navy Department, which 
he presided over with ability and fidel- 
ity, he purchased a pleasant home in the 
country, and retired from ‘public life. 
‘Placentia,’ Paulding’s rural retreat, is 
a part of the manor granted by William 
the Third to Eltze Paulding, situated on 
the east bank of the Hudson river, 
about eight miles north of Poughkeep- 
sie. The house stands near the high- 
way — from which it is partially hid by 
a group of noble trees — upon a natu- 
ral terrace, which descends an undulat- 
ing lawn to the river, nearly a quarter 
of a mile distant. The views from the 
piazza present a most attractive variety 
of scenery. To the north, looking over 
a rich, undulating country, now and 
then rising into lofty hills, the extensive 
prospect is closed in by the Catskill 
mountains, in all their Alpine grandeur 
and beauty, at a distance of about thir- 
ty miles ; and in the foreground, stand- 
ing in the centre of the river, is seen a 
small, rocky island, covered with ever- 
greens, adding greatly to the picturesque- 
ness of the view. Turning to the west, 
the eye rests upon the opposite shore 
of the Hudson, rising abruptly in rocky 
precipices, crowned with rich, sloping, 
and highly cultivated land, dotted with 
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cottages agd country-seats, and extend- 
ing back many miles to the base of a 
range of wood-covered mountains, ter- 
minating a mile or two to the north, in 
a high bluff, not unlike in outline and 
magnitude Anthony’s Nose in the High- 
lands. Adjoining ‘ Placentia,’ on the 
south, is the magnificent estate which 
once belonged to Doctor Hosack — then 
deemed one of the finest on the river — 
and which has been divided, and passed 
into the possession of other families. 
The lines of our author had fallen in 
pleasant places. No poet could have 
pictured a lovelier retreat ; and here, 
amid the retirement of the country, sur- 
rounded by his children and grand- 
children, and some of the finest scenery 
of the Hudson, Mr. Paulding devoted 
himself to the congenial pursuits of 
agriculture and authorship. Some of 
his magazine articles, written during 
the years 1842 to 1846 are equal to any 
of the compositions of his best days. 

In 1847 appeared a new novel from 
his pen, entitled, ‘The Old Continental ; 
or, the Price of Liberty,’ a Revolution- 
ary story, distinguished for all Paul- 
ding’s peculiarities of manner and spirit. 
The same year was published a volume of 
‘American Comedies,’ by J. K. and his 
second son and literary executor, Wil- 
liam Irving Paulding, only the first of 
which, called ‘The Bucktails ; or, the 
Americans in England,’ was written by 
the father. In 1849 was issued ‘ The 
Puritan and his Daughter,’ the scene of 
which is partly in England and partly 
in the United States. This, the last of 
his novels, is not equal to some of the 
earlier ones, nor did it meet with the 
same success. 

To a party of gentlemen, including 
William Gilmore Simms and the bro- 
thers Duyckinck, who, while on a visit 
to the late William Wilson, of Pough- 
keepsie, during the summer of 1854, 
drove to ‘ Placentia’ with their host, to 
dine with Mr. Paulding, he gave the fol- 
lowing description of his way of life: 
‘I smoke a little, read a little, write a 
little, ruminate a little, grumble a little, 
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and sleep a great deal. I was once 
great at pulling up weeds, to which I 
have a mortal antipathy, especially 
bull’s-eyes, wild carrots, and toad-flax, 
alias butter and eggs. But my work- 
ing days are almost over. I find that 
carrying seventy - five years on my 
shoulders is pretty nearly equal to the 
same number of pounds; and instead 
of laboring myself, I sit in the shade, 
watching the labors of others, which I 
find quite sufficient exercise.’ 

The last time the writer of this 
sketch saw the venerable author was 
in August, 1858; the place, his own 
beautiful home. An hour or two after 
our arrival, he came in, having, as was 
his custom in summer-time, been tak- 
ing a morning ramble over his grounds, 
and enjoying the delicious odor of the 
new-mown hay. ‘Sometimes,’ said he, 
‘I saunter out of a morning, after 
breakfast, and, seated under the shady 
side of some old tree, spend half the 
day, looking at the hills and the Hud- 
son, and observing the labors of my 
men, particularly during the harvest 
season. For the last two or three 
hours,’ he added, ‘I have been down in 
the meadow, from which you saw me 
approaching, looking at the hay-makers..’ 
During my visit, he dilated with evident 
pleasure upon ‘the good old times,’ and 
upon the giants of those days — the 
Clays, Calhouns, and Websters, com- 
pared with whom the statesmen of the 
present .day were mere Liliputians. 
Like most elderly gentlemen of three 
score and upwards, Mr. Paulding was an 
unyielding conservative, and thought 
the world sometimes made retrograde 
as well as forward marches. The vete- 
ran litterateur was a man of strong 
prejudices, chief among which was an 
intense antipathy to England and Eng- 
lishmen. By an easy transition from 
discussing the affairs of this country, he 
took up the affairs of John Bull, and 
such a castigation as Albion and her 
statesmen received was perfectly ter- 
rific. His hatred of England, visible 
in his writings as it was in his conversa- 
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tion, was a marked characteristic of the 
man, for an explanation of which we 
must remember that he was born in the 
days that tried men’s souls — that his 
father’s family had suffered injustice 
and cruelty at the hands of the invaders 
of his country. The feelings of bitter 
animosity towards England, which he 
drank in with his mother’s milk, he car- 
ried with him into his winding-sheet. 
While speaking of personal matters, 
’ he remarked: ‘The world has not done 
me justice as an author. I shall leave 


my works to posterity, and to my son © 


William, who qn do what he thinks 
well with them.’ In answer to my 
question why he did not cause ‘ The 
Dutchman’s Fireside,’ and other of his 
earlier works, which are quite out of 
the market, to be reprinted, he replied, 
that it was owing to some misunder- 
standing with his publisher, concerning 
the whole race of whom he seemed to 
think with Tom Campbell, that Napo- 
leon was to be venerated by all authors 
for having shot one of the trade. 

The echoes of the eloquent eulogies 


How many millions of the human 
race have lived, passed away and been 
remembered no more! What countless 
numbers have gone to their graves ‘ un- 
wept, unhonored and unknown!’ How 
many have slept their last sleep — leav- 
ing behind them no sign — whose page 
in the history of mankind is clean! No 
human understanding can make true 
record of the hosts of noble souls, of 
generous hearts, that have taken their 
flight for ever from this world — because 
forsooth, their bard could find no rhyme, 
their historian hadno pen. Myriads there 
have been less deserving, myriads far less 
worthy, who have held a place in the mem- 
ory of all succeeding ages. ‘He had no 
poet — and he died.’ 
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wreathed by Bryant and Everett round 
the name of Washington Irving, at the 
New-York Academy of Music, in the 
presence of a distinguished assembly of 
thousands, on the third of April, 1860, 
had scarcely reached the home of his 
comrade and contemporary, Paulding, 
when he was called away to 


‘Tuose everlasting gardens, 
Where angels walk, and seraphs are the war- 
dens ;’ 


and it requires no stretch of fancy to 
imagine that he only lingered to gather 
up and carry to his friend the grateful 
homage of their common country. The 
hand of spring was laid on the elder 
whom winter had spared. Paulding 
passed away peacefully, early on the 
morning of Thursday, April fifth, 1860 ; 
and although ‘by reason of strength’ 
he had attained to more than four-score 
years, he died as Irving died, suddenly, 
and, like his life-long friend, in the peace 
of his own happy home, surrounded by 
those who were most near and dear to 
him. 






There must have been more than one 
blind minstrel, who sang in the high- 
ways of ancient Greece for a living. 
Why, then, have we heard of but one? 
Because perhaps, the others were too 
blind to find a niche in the temple of 
fame. 

During the past ages of the world 
there must have been more than one 
man, whose dwelling-place was no bet- 
ter than a tub, or who offended the 
sight of his fellow - citizens by his fil- 
thy and dilapidated garments, and their 
hearing by habitual grumbling. There 
was probably but one such, who was so 
fortunate as to attract the attention of 
a mighty conqueror; and it is still more 
probable, that few men so poorly housed 
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and clad as he, would so rudely cast aside 
the generous offers of a great monarch. 
In these enlightened days, that man 
would have paid a compulsory visit to 
a State lunatic asylum, or have been 
committed as a common vagrant. 

Because history is silent upon the 
subject, we are not to suppose that 
but one of the sages of antiquity 
taught his disciples to abstain from 
baked beans, or gravely boasted that 
before he commenced lecturing on 
mental and moral philosophy, he had 
been a fisherman, and before that had 
served in the rank and file under one 
Lieutenant - Colonel Achilles — a man 
somewhat famous as one of the offi- 
cers concerned in the siege of a town 
called Troy. 

His name has descended to us, sur- 
rounded by a halo of glory, chiefly be- 
cause he made such a flourish about 
being able to demonstrate the forty- 
seventh proposition of Euclid’s first 
book. If he lived now, he could 
find many young students but ‘re- 
cently entered’ on a college course, 
who could do the same quite credit- 
ably. 

In the palmy days of ancient Greece, 
in its proudest city, there dwelt a cer- 
tain old gentleman who was unhap- 
py in his domestic relations — whose 
wife in fact, was a terrible shrew. In 
order to avoid certain inevitable tongue- 
lashings, he seems to have spent most 
of his time in gadding about the 
streets, asking strange questions, and 
occasionally ‘holding forth’ to little 
crowds assembled at the corners. For 
these offences he was finally taken up 
and sent to the calaboose, where he 
died as it is supposed, from the effects 
of an over-dose of the Fluid Extract of 
Conium Maculatum. Now I would ask, 
in all candor, if it is probable that he 
was the only individual among the na- 
tions of the past, whose home was ren- 
dered uncomfortably warm by a scolding 
wife ? Was he the only one hen-pecked, 
the isolated Caudle of his country ? 
Was he the only street-preacher who 
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disturbed the peace in those far - off 
times? He is thrust upon us at this 
advanced period as a model of wisdom, 
because it so happened that a returned 
soldier having written an account of a 
wonderful march of more than one 
thousand parasangs, and having thus 
acquired a sort of ‘cacoethes scriben- 
di,’ tried his hand at recording the life 
and conversations of that singular char- 
acter. This brought him into fashion, 
and Plato. and Aristophanes used him 
as a stock-character for dialogues and 
plays. He was in luck. 

Such then, wouldsseem to be the 
grounds of immortality. When I con- 
sider this, I cannot but think that many 
thousands have perished and been for- 
gotten, the records of whose lives would 
have been so many lessons to mankind. 
If this be true, it becomes the duty as 
well as the privilege of every one who 
can wield a pen to do his part, however 
small his talent, however humble his 
gift, to place upon the tablet of history 
the untold acts of genius, the excellence 
of hidden merit. In pursuance of this 
my supposed duty, I have undertaken 
to give a sketch of one of the world’s 
lights, which has hitherto been ‘hid 
under a bushel;’ to raise my voice 
to rescue from oblivion one of whom 
it might be justly said, that he was ‘a 
prophet without honor in his own coun- 
try and in his own house.’ 

Near the eastern confines of our com- 
mon country is a small but enterpris- 
ing commonwealth, noted for the steady 
character and wonderful ingenuity of 
its inhabitants. The region occupied 
by this people is well calculated to de- 
velop all their industry, shrewdness, and 
patience. The surface of the ground is 
every where broken by flinty hills and 
sandy ridges ; and where a level space 
occurs, it is but small, and has been re- 
deemed from the surrounding barrenness 
only by unremitting toil. Often the stub- 
born hill-sides have been laid under trib- 
ute, and the meagre soil which covers 
them has been tickled with the hoe, 
the spade, and (where the rocks would 
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suffer its passage) the plough. By dint 
of much coaxing it has at last consented 
to yield a feeble mite towards the own- 
er’s sustenance, 

Every little stream of water has been 
forced into service, and compelled to 
turn machinery to aid in the manufac- 
ture of every kind of fabric for which 
the wants of man can call, Neither 
have these people been content, after 
availing themselves of all the resources 
within the boundaries of their narrow 
domain, but like certain characters in 
ancient times, they have ‘ compassed 
sea and land’ to make a single shekel ; 
sending forth fleets to far-off seas, to 
lay in wait for and capture innocent 
fish. By such a combination of means 
they have managed not only to sub- 
sist, but they have checkered their land 
with railways; they have established 
and supported many valuable public in- 
stitutions; they have made their ‘ waste 
places laugh,’ and their ‘ wilderness 
blossom as the rose;’ and really, 
strange as it may seem, they have 
so improved the naturai condition of 
things, that some of them live quite 
as comfortably as the inhabitants of 
more favored regions. Within the 
borders of that commonwealth, it is 
true, there may be found towns and 
villages, whose progress for many years 
past, would hardly be considered satis- 
factory by those dealers in real - estate 
who buy in anticipation of a rapid rise. 
To one of these villages I must now 
call attention. If any enterprising 
operator, while perusing this humble 
sketch, is offended by being taken toa 
place whose chief characteristic would 
seem to be that it is fearfully ‘slow,’ 
to him I would say, ‘I do not ask you 
to invest’ — certainly not in town-lots, 
for no new dwelling or business building 
has been erected there for the last quar- 
ter of a century. On the top of a 
lengthy ridge, of decidedly rocky for- 
mation, runs the main and in fact the 
only street of this ancient village. For 
more than a mile along this one street 
are scattered the dwellings of its inhabit- 
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ants, at intervals sufficiently great to 
give plenty of elbow-room. It boasts 
of nothing in the shape of water-power, 
and hence has always been guiltless of 
any aspirations in the manufacturing 
line. No railroad runs within several 
miles, consequently it cannot hope, by 
any possible contingency, to become a 
railroad centre. Doomed to rely entire- 
ly on agriculture for its very life, it long 
ago reached the limit of its capability 
for supporting a population, since which 
time the only change noticeable in its 
appearance is the change of gradual 
decay. 

We may rest assured that it is a 
quiet, orderly town. Its inhabitants 
are a pleasant, neighborly set; each 
one attending not only to his own bu- 
siness, but to that of all his fellow-citi- 
zens also. 

It would afford me much pleasure to 
give a full description of the public 
buildings and various institutions of 
this town, and to descant at large upon 
the habits and pursuits, no less than 
the natural increase or decrease of its 
population. But want of time forbids 
that I should enter into the details of 
such matters, which alone could satisfy 
the laudable curiosity of some minds; 
yet as for the main facts pertaining there- 
to, are they not written in those volum- 
inous reports which the paternal care 
of the Government causes to be pub- 
lished for our instruction in every de- 
cade of its existence? To either of the 
three last of these I must refer the in- 
quisitive, feeling confident that they will 
furnish an accurate picture of the pres- 
ent condition of such a town. 

At a little distance from the main- 
road, which leads into the village, is 
situated a large, desolate-looking build- 
ing, which at some remote period was 
painted yellow. The desecrating hand 
of time, and the action of the weather, 
has changed the yellow to a dirty white. 
There are besides, patches here and there 
which have become denuded of paint, so 
that it presents an appearance which 
might, with propriety, be described as 
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speckled. It must not be inferred from 
what has been said of its variegated 
surface, that it wears a gay or fan- 
tastic look, like the ‘Church of the 
Holy Zebra.’ The changes which 
have taken place serve only to ren- 
der its aspect more dismal and for- 
lorn. Whatever may have been its 
former state, or the design of its ori- 
ginal owners, it has for more than a 
generation past, been used by the peo- 
ple of the town as a place of refuge for 
the sorrowing children of want. Are 
there any who feel disappointed or dis- 
posed to charge me with inveigling them 
into a visit to a very vulgar place? If 
so, let me here warn all such that if 
they follow me further, there is great 
danger of their being more thoroughly 
shocked —for it is quite possible they 
may be compelled to make the acquaint- 
ance of some of the unhappy inmates of 
this wretched house. 

It is, I believe, a well - known custom 
among clergymen, to keep open house 
for such of their professional brethren 
as chance to visit them — provided al- 
ways that the visiting brother be of the 
same denomination. On such occasions, 
besides the shelter and provisions they 
furnish for the physical, they also seek 
to regale the spiritual man by the intro- 
duction of sundry tough and knotty 
points of wholesome doctrine. In like 
manner the members of the medical 
profession, (and among these of course I 
include none but orthodox physicians, ) 
when they find in their vicinity one 
whom they can conscientiously hail as 
a brother, feel it incumbent upon them 
to entertain him to the best of thejr 
ability. To this end they rouse him 
from his midnight slumbers, to see 
hopeless cases, drag him about the 
country in storfmy weather to partici- 
pate in no less stormy consultations. In 
the exercise of this delightful spirit of 
hospitality and brotherly entertaiment, 
I was taken, during a visit to the town 
of which I have spoken, to see ‘a ter- 
rible case’ at the poor-house. Before 
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sional brother learned that his patient 
was dead; and as no other inmate re- 
quired his attention, we drove back to 
the quiet village. During the remain- 
der of my brief stay in the town, I 
found the recent death, which had been 
rather sudden, a frequent topic of ton- 
versation. Doubtless this was owing in 
a great measure to the dearth of excite- 
ment, as well as to the amiable custom 
which prevailed among the people, of 
caring greatly for the concerns of others. 
According to my habit in those days, I 
made a note in my journal of the visit, 
and jotted down as I heard them, vari- 
ous memoranda of the life, character, 
and death of the deceased. 

The scene of my life’s drama was 
shifted soon after to the restless, busy 
West. Several years with their mani- 
fold changes have passed away, and 
that quiet town has seldom been call- 
ed to mind. But a few months since, 
in looking over some old papers, I be- 
came interested in the perusal of the 
notes and memoranda of that transient 
visit. While reading them, I fancied I 
perceived a striking.similarity between 
certain peculiarities in the habits, and cer- 
tain passages in the life of this defunct 
pauper, and those related of some of 
the sages who have been deemed not 
merely worthy of a place in, but orna- 
ments to, the pages of history. The 
more I reflected upon this, the more 
convinced I became that great injus- 
tice would be done if the memory of 
one so remarkable were allowed to 
lapse into oblivion. Hence I deter- 
mined to amplify these meagre details 
into a sketch of suitable length, and if 
I failed to procure its insertion in the 
history of the world, I resolved to give 
it such publicity as I could. 

I had no reliable means of ascertain- 
ing either the time or place of my hero’s 
birth. At the earliest period in his life, 
to which my information extends, he was 
an inmate of the town poor-house, whose 
mottled appearance has been already de- 
scribed. As to who, humanly speaking, 
were the authors of his existence, I con 
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fess myself profoundly ignorant ; but 
according to the usual course of nature, 
I suppose he must have had a father 
and a mother. Who listened to his 
first cry, or at what precise spot 
his initiatory infant wailing became a 
component part of the combination of 
sounds unceasingly wafted upon the at- 
mosphere of this noisy world, I can 
not tell. How easy for me to invent 
some curious tale, to invest this portion 
of my subject with thrilling interest. 
But though I might plead the best of 
precedents for such a course, I will not 
presume on the credulity of my readers 
by pretending that he was suckled by 
a she-wolf, or secretly reared among 
paupers, lest the knowledge of his ex- 
istence should threaten the safety of 
some rotten dynasty. In his childhood 
among the town’s poor, he was known 
by the name of Shoodle. In his na- 
scent youth he bore the name of Shoo- 
die. When he reached the age of ma- 
turity he was still called Shoodle — and 
under the same name he descended to 
the grave. Whence this name was de- 
rived, whether it was a patronymic pre- 
nomen or cognomen, whether given to 
him by his companions in poverty, or 
bestowed upon him by his public god- 
fathers, the select-men of the town, I am 
unable to say. Whatever its origin, it 
constituted his entire capital in this 
line. It bore no prefix or affix, and 
was, paradoxically speaking, an anoma- 
lous name. Neither did his signature, 
which closely resembled a capital X, 
throw any light on the mystery. Tri- 
fling as this may seem to unphilosophi- 
cal minds, it was the starting-point from 
which I was led to pursue this interest- 
ing theme; the first link in my chain, 
the very corner-stone of my projected 
edifice. I remembered that in the re- 
mote ages, whence the antiquarian 
grubs have dug those wonderful spe- 
cimens which they are for ever hold- 
ing up to our admiring view, the same 
peculiarity respecting names prevailed 
quite extensively. How ridiculous and 
almost blasphemous would it sound, to 
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hear the respected progenitor of the hu- 
man family called John Adam, or the 
builder of the great Pyramid Peter 
Pharaoh, or the famous vegetarian 
monarch of Babylon Nebuchadnezzar 
Smith! Would it add to the fame of the 
son of Darius if he were dubbed Gen- 
eral Jonathan Alexander? Would it 
have increased the patriotism of Lycur- 
gus, the wisdom of Solon, the refine- 
ment of Pericles, or the eloquence of 
Demosthenes, to have added Jones, or 
Brown, or Snooks, to their names? 
They stand alone, their very isola- 
tion enchancing if possible their gran- 
deur. No one can fail to perceive, that 
with the very name of Shoodle com- 
mences the parallel which I proposed 
to institute between this humble indi- 
vidual and certain philosophers of his- 
toric note. I pass over his childhood 
and early youth, partly because they 
are involved in great obscurity, and 
partly because my limited time will 
not allow me to do them justice. 

His guardians, the select-men of the 
town, made several attempts to have 
him inducted into the mysteries of 
some useful trade; but so unsticcess- 
ful were their efforts, that they were 
compelled to abandon the idea. The 
instances of distinguished men who 
have been apprenticed to different 
trades, and afterwards deserted them 
for some higher vocation are so nume- 
rous, that I should but waste time to 
cite them. History abounds with such, 
from the earliest days down to the time 
of a living ex-President of our own land. 

At the age of manhood then, like most 
men, Shoodle could see when it was not 
dark ; and he knew enough to keep out 
of the fire. Here I trace another: of 
those wonderful coincidences, which 
caused me to remark the strong re- 
semblance which his life and. charac- 
ter bore to those of many departed 
worthies — since precisely the same 


thing happened, so far as I can learn, 
to Archimedes and Plato, to Bacon and 
Johnson, and even to our own Franklin. 
It is a mournful fact, that as he came 
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to the age of maturity, he acquired 
some baneful habits which followed him 
through life. He used tobacco — in 
fact, chewed freely — and was not over- 
nice as to quality. Neither hard-plug 
nor pigtail, twist nor nigger-head, came 
amiss. 

This noxious weed was unknown to 
the denizens of the old world, till its 
introduction in times comparatively 
modern. But its use is common now, 
even among the statesmen and philo- 
sophers of this enlightened country — 
and I have observed that the consump- 
tion of tobacco is greatest when their 
minds are laboring under the greatest 
difficulties ; and when most excited or 
perplexed, they chew and smoke with 
an unction perfectly terrific. Hence I 
judge that the life of Shoodle was 
one constant dilemma of the most try- 
ing and vexatious description. What 
might have been the nature of this 
harassing trouble, what weighty ques- 
tion was struggling in his mind for so- 
lution, I regret my total inability to 
state. I only know that it is lost to 
the world, as his life was too short for 
its utterance. He was accustomed 
also, to partake too freely of alcoholic 
stimulants — though as his pecuniary 
resources were small, excessive indul- 
gence with him was only occasional. 

Owing to their pitiable ignorance re- 
specting those strong liquors which the 
science of modern chemistry has taught 
our age to produce from so many dif- 
ferent sources, the efforts of the an- 
cients in the drinking line were restrict- 
ed to a few varieties of wine, which were 
but trashy — mere child’s play in fact 
by the side of our manly performances. 
Brandy-smashes, mint-juleps and gin 
cocktails, never figure in their baccha- 
nalian songs, or the prose records of 
their revelries. And yet, though their 


‘ pocket-pistols’ were not to be com- 
pared to our genuine six-shooters, we 
are obliged to confess, that considering 
their meagre opportunities, they accom- 
plished wonders. 

Shoodle trifled with no light Faler- 
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nian wine, but was as munificent a 
patron as circumstances would permit, 
of those home products which inven- 
tive science has caused to flow from 
the still. He affected particularly New- 
England rum, but did not disdain in its 
absence, to taste any wholesome speci- 
men of kindred liquors. 

During the milder portion of the 
year he sojourned among the farmers, 
changing his quarters whenever it was 
hinted to him that his absence would 
be more agreeable than his company. 
He passed much of his time in philo- 
sophie meditation and reflection. His 
contemplative habits rendered him a 
poor assistant to those who were en- 
gaged in the arduous pursuits of agri- 
culture. The compensation ‘he received 
when necessity compelled him to join 
in the labors of the farm was small, 
only sufficing to supply him with his 
favorite weed in its cheapest form. 
When the amount of his funds ex- 
ceeded what was requisite for that pur- 
pose, he expended the surplus in liba- 
tions. He never wandered far, but 
when the sere and yellow leaf of au- 
tumn, and the rude and chilling blasts 
warned him of approaching winter, he 
wended his way to his early home and 
hybernated in the poor-house. Thus 
passed the days, and months, and years, 
of his earthly existence — an existence 
marked in some respects, by a more 
than child-like simplicity. Though he 
lived till the close of the first half of 
the nineteenth century, in a thickly- 
settled portion of a country noted for 
its public improvements, I think I am 
speaking the truth when I say that no 
steamboat or rail-car ever came within 
the range of his visual orbs. I am 
quite certain that he went to his final 
resting - place without being aware of 
the invention of the electric telegraph. 
Such was the case with all those world- 
renowned sages and heroes who forced 
themselves on the notice of mankind, 
before the year of our Lorp eighteen 
hundred. 

The great Jewish law-giver, though 
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cradled among the bulrushes on the 
banks of one of the most navigable 
rivers in the world, though reared at 
the court of Pharaoh and learned in 
all the wisdom of Egypt, never beheld 
the waters of the Nile ruffled by a 
steamer’s paddles, and never even 
dreamed of such a thing as possible. 
Neither did Shoodle. 

The spectacle of a modern war-steam- 
er firing a full broadside, would have 
caused more astonishment to the he- 
roes of Salamis, than if they had been 
permitted to behold those old practi- 
cal jokers the Titans, when disdaining 
the guidance of civil engineers, they 
piled up huge mountains in their rude 
efforts to make a pathway to the 
skies. 

I am confident that the highly 
respectable old gentleman who first 
taught the human race to bottle up 
forked lightning could have learned a 
lesson which would have amazed him 
from the veriest snob of a clerk in a 
modern telegraph-office — and I fear the 
receipt of a genuine telegraphic - dis- 
patch would have made him crazy. So 
it would Shoodle. I have intimated 
that Shoodle was exceedingly simple 
in his habits. Without the slightest 
intention of making a pun, I must ac- 
knowledge that this was nowhere more 
evident than in his apparel. JSither 
from habitual eccentricity, or because 
he depended on the town treasury, his 
raiment was not only coarse but gene- 
rally in very poor repair. We come now 
to the consideration of his theories and 
views on those great physical, moral 
and intellectual questions which have 
occupied the attention of the greatest 
minds for thousands of years. In the 
various departments of physics, morals 
and ethics, his ideas were equally well 
balanced, his mind equally clear, his 
reasoning equally lucid. It is a source 
of much grief to me, that I am obliged 
to confine within such narrow limits 
the notice of that philosophy which, 
rightly transcribed, would fill volumes. 
Bare examples must suffice, but these 
VOL. LXI. 3 
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will serve to show the 
genius. 

He was an ardent admirer of nature, 
and a devoted student of her laws. 
Like the great discoverer of the law 
of gravitation, he delighted to recline, 
in the heated days of summer, beneath 
the shade of some orchard - tree, and 
watch the falling fruit. In the result 
of his observations on such occasions, 
however, he differed with that distin- 
guished individual — being confident 
that the law of gravitation was no rea- 
son why apples, when detached from the 
parent bough, should fall to the ground. 
He could plainly see — and he pitied 
those who could not — that they could 
fall in no other direction. 

His observations in the animal king- 
dom might throw unexpected light on 
the path of the student of natural his- 
tory. On beholding for the first time 
the animal called jack-ass, he supposed 
it to be nothing more than an overgrown 
rabbit, which belief he always retained. 
He admired rats, never doubting they 
were prudent old mice, who by the ex- 
ercise of great caution and circumspec- 
tion, had escaped the numerous perils 
which surround the every-day life of 
such vermin. He felt a sort of venera- 
tion for the embodiment of such extreme 
shrewdness as had kept its owner clear 
of the fangs of the cat, and had with- 
stood the temptations of poisoned cake 
and trap-bait cheese. 

With the chemists he was at vari- 
ance, being convinced that the sub- 
stance which dims the brightness of 
steel, when exposed to moisture, was 
not oxide of iron but common rust. 
He had no idea that the article so ex- 
tensively used as seasoning for food was 
chloride of sodium, or yet muriate of 
soda, but common salt. He had seen 
the rust, and tasted the salt too often 
to be deceived. Such was his theory. 

Perhaps there is no department of 
science in the investigation of which 
the human mind displays its vast 
powers more grandly, than in astrono- 
my. From the earliest days, the as- 
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tronomers of all nations have played 
with the countless worlds which ‘dis- 
port themselves’ throughout the bound- 
less realms of the universe, as though 
they were nothing more than the men 
upon a chess-board. They have ar- 
ranged and reirranged the whole stel- 
lar domains at pleasure, till one would 
suppose that both planets and fixed 
stars would grow tired of so much 
change. 

The famous Copernicus took a hand at 
the game some three or four hundred 
years ago, and believed he had fair- 
ly checkmated old Ptolemy, who had 
been keeper of an astronomical observ- 
atory at Alexandria a long time be- 
fore. But he had hardly finished his 
labors, when one Tycho Brahe upset 
the whole concern, and set old Ptolo- 
my on his pegs again. But Tycho was 
soon after beset by such conspirators as 
Kepler, who fought him with mathe- 
matics; Galileo, who levelled his tele- 
scope at him; and Newton, who flour- 
ished a terrible bludgeon in the shape 
of the law of gravitation. So the Coper- 
nican system was revived. The whole 
thing was supposed to be definitely set- 
tled — and indeed did stand as they left 
it for a matter of two or three centu- 
ries. But Shoodle rejected this theory ; 
and returning to that laid down by the 
author of the ‘ Megale Suntaxis,’ placed 
the earth in the centre of the planetary 
system, making the sun revolve around 
it. He did not believe that the earth 
turned on its axis, and on this subject 
he reasoned very conclusively that any 
body who looked at the matter with only 
half an eye could see that it was the 
sun and not the earth which moved — 
for if the earth itself turned over once 
in twenty-four hours, it was evident to 
his mind that men could not long re- 
main upon it; in fine, that all movable 
substances on its surface would be pre- 
cipitated into the ‘open void. Besides 
he had the evidence of his own senses; 
he had lived many years and kept a 
sharp look-out, and he was sure that it 
had always been kept according to the 
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direction sometimes met with on bales 
and boxes: ‘Right side up with care.’ 
He confessed, however, with a candor 
which did him great credit, that on 
one occasion his faith had been stag- 
gered, for the earth seemed turning to- 
wards him, and the ground showed a 
disposition to fly in his face. But this 
he found to be a delusion easily over- 
come on his part, by simply lying down 
in a neighboring gutter. 

In social philosophy, I am led to be- 
lieve that he was a communist, as he 
had a habit of appropriating to himself 
articles to which he could lay no claim, 
unless the beautiful principles of that 
sect prevailed quite generally, or were 
reduced to an almost universal prac- 
tice. He met with few sympathizers 
with these views, however, and on one 
occasion narrowly escaped being com- 
pelled to change his quarters to one of 
the buildings belonging to the county. 
It is to be regretted that he took no 
more pains to disseminate the tenets 
of his philosophy, or to transmit them 
to posterity. 

It sometimes happened, it is true, 
that when he issued from the tavern, 
or a small grocery which he occasion- 
ally visited, he was followed by a crowd 
of boys. It is supposed that they, per- 
ceiving the interesting state of his mind 
at such times, hoped to hear some les- 
sons of wisdom from his lips. Once it 
is certain, they came near being grati- 
fied — though at first he seemed so ab- 
sorbed with his own thoughts, or so 
absent-minded, that he ran against three 
posts in going a short distance. The 
lads made some noise to attract his at- 
tention, and when he finally halted at 
the third post and turned towards them, 
they fairly shouted with delight. The 
remarks he made were of a general na- 
ture; and though from a want of educa- 
tion he violated some of the rules of 
grammar, and either from embarrass- 
ment or a want of practice, he spoke 
slowly and heavily, frequently repeat- 
ing parts of words, yet we can 
not doubt that he uttered wholesome 
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truths. Let us hope that these, in 
the carelessness of youth lying dor- 
mant, may at some future day prove 
the seeds of goodly plants. 

I am aware that there exists in the 
minds of most people, particularly in 
this country, a strong prejudice in fa- 
vor of literary attainments — very many 
holding in but light esteem those who 
are not possessed of a sufficient amount 
thereof to enable them to read the print- 
ed impressions of their mother - tongue. 
I beg all who read this to strive to di- 
vest their minds of such a prejudice, 
and not allow it to bias their opinion of 
my favorite philosopher. I think they 
will be aided in their efforts to do so, 
by reflecting that the life-long struggle 
going on in his mind left him absolutely 
no time for the acquisition of such tri- 
fling accomplishmefts. Besides, it must 
be remembered, that the impoverished 
condition of the alms - house library 
would have rendered such knowledge 
of no practical value to him. I feel 
deeply sensible that I have given too 
brief and imperfect a sketch of one 
who seems to me to have been a ‘ lat- 
ter-day’ impersonation of what the most 
refined and highly cultivated nation of 
antiquity considered a true philosopher. 
His excellencies every candid mind must 
admit. In extenuation of his faults, I 
can only say that he was human. His 
devotion to science kept him always 
poor; and when at last attacked by 
diseage — though summer was in its 
prime — he was obliged to take refuge 
in his old home, the poor-house. Doubt- 
less it would have agonized his depart- 
ing spirit to have known how little his 
life and services were appreciated by 
mankind. Reflection was denied him. 
A kind Providence would not allow his 
last moments to be embittered by wit- 
nessing the neglect of an ungrateful 
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world. He died of delirium tremens. 
Rude was the coffin which inclosed all 
that part of him which death could 
claim. Lowly was the spot where 
they laid him, and a white pine shin- 
gle was his only tombstone. The days 
which have passed away since his de- 
parture from earth have grown to 
months, and the months to years, 
yet I cannot learn that any steps 
have been taken by that enterprising 
commonwealth in whose bosom he 
was born, and lived, and died, to 
erect a fitting monument to perpetu- 
ate his memory. I would not have it 
thought that this seeming neglect arises 
from a penurious spirit. The strange 
fact is susceptible of another explana- 
tion, and I shall endeavor to make the 
matter plain. 

The capital city of that common- 
wealth is situated on a beautiful river, 
which though not remarkable in other 
respects, is nevertheless famous for its 
excellent shad. It so happens that 
the time of the year when its Gene- 
ral Assembly meets, to talk over its 
affairs and dispose of its revenue, is 
the very season when those delicate 
fish are in their glory. From long-es- 
tablished custom, they have come to 
consider that the principal object for 
which they are elected and called to- 
gether is to devour shad; and to such 
an extent has their attention become 
absorbed by their annual devotion to 
this business, that they have at last 
earned the name of ‘shad - eaters’ — 
and by this charming sobriquet they 
are known and recognized throughout 
the commonwealth. In their unweari- 


ed devotion to this noble work, I sad- 
ly fear that Shoodle will remain un- 
noticed till their capital crumbles to 
dust, and the munching of shad-bones 
is heard in its halls no more for ever. 
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A NEW SENTIMENTAL JOURNEY. 


BY ARTHUE FLEETWOOD CLENDENER. 


* HALLoo! my fancie, whither wilt thou go?’ 


LILLA’S 


Twiicut was slowly creeping on at 
Tivoli, At the west the sun had sunk 
behind the green-covered hills, and al- 
ready the clouds, which had followed in 
its path, and basked in its brightness, 
had begun to lose the first golden splen- 
dor with which its departure had in- 
vested them. At the east the blue of 
the sky had turned to gloom, and a few 
early stars were peeping forth. Down 
in the rocky abyss, through which the 
torrent of the falls raged and roared, 
the depths began to lose distinctness, 
and the jutting crags to appear more 
and more shadowy, until soon there 
could be seen naught but a dark chasm, 
black and forbidding, with here and 
there a white streak showing where the 
descending waters were lashed into a 
whiter foam. The little circular temple- 
ruin upon the edge of the rock rose 
against the darkening sky, grim and 
silent. An hour or two ago, it had 
rung with life and merriment, for a party 
of Englishmen had been dining upon the 
level ledge ; but they had packed up 
their wine and viands, and gone back 
to Rome, leaving the place to forget the 
festivities forced upon it, and to turn its 
thoughts all again to the memories of 
its imperial past. 

Upon the rocky slope of the further 
side of the falls stood Lilla, leaning 
over the iron failing, and gazing down 
upon the flow of the torrent below. 
Tired and forlorn. she seemed, for her 
head and arms hung lifeless, her cap 
had fallen from her head, and the silver 
arrow which bound her locks had be- 
come disarranged, so that the thick 
braids of hair fell loosely over her neck. 
Tired, indeed, for she had spent the af- 
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ternoon in guiding the English party 
about the falls —now down the hewn 
steps to the lower pool, now through the 
arched gallery, thither across the bridge, 
and the length of the mountain-tunnel, 
and again around the road to where the 
whole area of the falls could best be 
seen. And this, even to one brought 
up to the task, as she had been, was no 
light toil; and when performed, at the 
command of a party exacting of every 
thing, and fearful of losing one view 
recommended to them by the books, as 
worthy of observation, might well have 
rendered languid a more vigorous frame 
than the one which now sought rest 
upon that iron-railed brink. Not tired 
merely, however. If it had been light 
enough, and a person could have found 
a resting-place below the ledge, so as to 
look up into her face, he would have 
seen, in her tearful eye and quivering 
lip, convulsion of soul, rather than 
weariness of body; could have read, in 
the drooping of her head, a mind ill at 
ease ; could have detected something of 
heart-breaking and passionate déspair, 
even in the rigid grasp of her fingers 
around the lower bar of the iron rail, 
over which her arms were thrown. 

‘If it were but two hundred crowns !’ 
she whispered to herself, as she finally 
drew herself up, and took from her 
pocket a single silver piece, the sole re- 
sult of her day’s toil. ‘If it were half 
of two hundred crowns, and I had the 
time and opportunity to work for the 
rest! But there is no time left! And 
that man will have no mercy upon me, 
but presses for his answer! What can 
I do?’ 

The sound of hoofs striking upon the 
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hard road echoed behind her; and, look- 
ing back, she saw a little old man riding 
slowly homeward upon a half- starved 
mule. He seemed about to pass by; 
but, suddenly observing her, checked 
his animal, and bent forward with a 
smirking leer, which he intended for a 
gracious and condescending salutation. 

‘You there, my pretty Lilla?’ he 
said. ‘Taking thought with yourself 
about what answer you will give my 
son to-morrow? I trust it will be a 
favoring one, for be has now waited 
much and patiently, and will not like to 
have been put off so long in vain.’ 

‘Why do you insist upon this mar- 
riage?’ she said. ‘You know that I 
do not love your son, and that he has 
wealth enough to procure himself a 
more suitable and a better endowed 
bride than I shall be.’ 

‘Why, so I told him,’ answered the 
little man, ‘for I will not try to disguise 
from you that I would have preferred 
that he should make a more wealthy 
match. There is the notary’s daughter, 
for instance, half-dying for him ; and 
there is the miller’s sister; but he will 
have none of them, having set his heart 
upon your pretty face. And, therefore, 
as I wish for his happiness, I must 
even submit, and try to get you for him. 
And as for love, why, that will come in 
time. You think now that you could 
never care for any one, but that wild 
Antonio, who has run off to become a 
bandit, they say ; but I am old, and 
know the world, and can assure you 
that you will think differently before 
long. Is not my boy a brave and good- 
looking lad? Why should you throw 
your heart so foolishly away upon a 
mountain-robber? Is that a good pro- 
fession for a person to take up?’ 

‘He would never have gone away if I 
had treated him kindly,’ she sobbed; 
‘and they say a bandit may be as good 
a man as another.’ 

‘What matters it now why he went, 
my girl? He is gone, and that is 
enough. And though a bandit may do 
no harm, and may rob only those who 
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can afford the loss, yet it is not a pleas- 
ant trade. A pistol-shot from some un- 
accommodating traveller —and it is all 
over with him, He lets out his life in 
the road, and who shall bring him a 
priest ? If one could rob upon the 
mountains, and, after all, die at home in 
his own bed, it might do very well to 
take up the business; but think of be- 
ing liable at any moment to die without 
confession! It is not to be encouraged 
for a minute.’ 

‘Wait, then, and I may, in the end, 
think as you do. Give me another 
month — another week — yet further 
time to reflect upon the matter. Do not 
too suddenly press this matter upon me,’ 

‘Too suddenly, Lilla? Have we ndt 
now waited three months? And would 
your decision be made in three months 
more, if so much time were given? No, 
no; there has been enough good time 
wasted already. To-morrow must sure- 
ly be the end of it. And as for press- 
ing the matter upon you—I‘do not 
compel you to it, dol? Are you not at 
liberty to refuse my son?’ 

‘And if I do, will you forbear to 
press your claim upon father? He can- 
not help himself, you see, for he is old 
and feeble; but yet a time may come 
for payment, You will not turn him 
from his home? Give him another year. 
Be not unjust to us.’ 

‘Why another year? And what in- 
justice am I doing now? It seems to 
me that I am very liberal. If you mar- 
ry my son, I forgive the debt, and ask 
no dowry; and not only that, but you 
will no longer be obliged to toil every 
day for your livelihood. If, on the other 
hand, you refuse to marry him, then 
both your father and yourself become 
nothing to us; and why should I release 
a debt to you more than to others who 
owe me? Bethink yourself; two hun- 
dred crowns are a great deal to throw 
away upon a sentiment. No, no; I can 
wait no longer than to-morrow.’ 

The old man ambled off upon his 
mule, and disappeared behind the curve 
of the road; while Lilla sank down 
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upon the rock in hopeless despondency. 
Her heart was full of bitter reproaches 
against the hardness of the creditor, 
who thus seemed to take advantage of 
their necessity to force an unwelcome 
alliance upon her — full of wretched re- 
pinings, as she contemplated the fate 
which seemed forced upon her. Why, 
upon that last evening, when Antonio 
had whispered his love to her, had she 
so foolishly repulsed him, instead of re- 
vealing, in her turn, the feelings that 
she cherished for him in her heart? Why 
had he so rashly taken her at her word, 
not remembering how often it happens, 
that while maiden modesty prompts the 
lips to say ‘ No /’ the heart says, ‘ Yes /’ 
And what demon had possessed him to 
fly with his despair to the mountains, 
instead of returning to where, upon the 
next evening, she had sat, repenting of 
her cruelty, and resolving to answer his 
supplications with the proper atone- 
ment? But why utter these regrets 
now? The mischief was done, and 
could not be repaired. All that she 
could do was to strive to forget the past; 
and, with as little weariness in her heart 
as possible, give herself up to the new 
duties her projected sacrifice might re- 
quire of her. 

Gradually the night deepened about 
her. The brightness faded from the 
west, and the clouds all took mourning 
liveries upon themselves. Rocks, and 
mountains, and clustered groves now no 
longer stood distinct and apart from 
each other, but mingled together in one 
undistinguishable mass. The little ruin- 
ed temple could only be recognized by 
its irregular outline, standing out against 
the darkening sky behind. Down in the 
abyss below, the waters raged and boiled 
through depths of still denser blackness 
than before. There were a few stars in 
the sky, peeping out between the broken 
rifts of the clouds ; and one bright pla- 
net directly overhead shone down, and 
strove to fix its image in a broad pool 
above the lower falls, but the laughing 
waters plunged wildly down, and, dis- 
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torting the surface with ever - renewed 
ripples, baffled the attempt. 

The sound of some one approaching 
down the road again struck upon Lilla’s 
ear. Was it the usurer returning? Not 
so, merely a tired minstrel, with his 
pig-skin bag-pipes under his arm, slowly 
dragging one foot after the other. Com- 
ing opposite to where Lilla sat, scarcely 
distinguished in the gloom, he inquired : 

‘Is it far to Rome?’ 

‘Not far for one starting early in the 
morning, and with al, his strength about 
him ; but to one as wearied as you seem 
to be, I would counsel rest till the mor- 
row,’ was her answer. 

The man looked dubiously, and with 
an air of indecision right and left. 

‘Nevertheless I must go on,’ he said 
at length, ‘ for to-morrow will be holy- 
week, and I may not lose any of such 
precious time. Yet I would fain sit 
down for a few moments, and rest my- 
self.’ 

Therefore he sat down beside Lilla, 
and for a moment there was silence be- 
tween the two. 

‘This is Tivoli, they tell me,’ the man 
said at length, ‘and there are the falls 
about which they speak. From the 
sound, it must be a pleasant sight to see. 
I have indeed a mind to stay over one 
day. Could I make any money with 
my pipes if I did so, do you think? 
And now I am reminded of a message I 
have to one Lilla, who lives in this place. 
Is she to be found near here ?’ 

‘I am Lilla,’ was the rather cold re- 
sponse. ‘Who is there to send a mes- 
sage tome? I know no one away from 
this spot.’ 

‘No?’ said the man inquiringly. 
‘But he told me that he knew you. It 
was one Antonio—and—and do not 
betray me, fair Signorita, but —I was 
in the same band with him in the moun- 
tains, near Terracina.’ 

Like a flash, Lilla’s despairing soul 
kindled into life, and she strove to 
grasp the hand of the minstrel, who, 
however, all the while adjusting the 
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pipes, did not appear to notice her emo- 
tion. 

‘Tell me about him!’ she hurriedly 
exclaimed. ‘ Where left you him? 
Where did you see him last ? What 
message did he send ?’ : 

‘Did I not tell you?’ said the other. 
‘It was at Terracina, and I was in his 
company. But the life did not agree 
with me. It was one day a holiday, 
with plenty of money ; and the next 


day a dry crust, and the whole guard 


chasing us through the mountains. 
Therefore I left them, preferring the 
safer life of a minstrel to that of a ban- 
dit. There may be less profit in it, but 
there is less danger too, and : 

‘But Antonio, Antonio! what of him ? 
What message did he send? Were you 
his friend ?’ 

‘Ay! so much so that he would tell 
me every thing. All that he thought 
and felt about yourself, Signorita, he 
poured into my ear. When he first 
came among us, he was downcast and 
unhappy enough, and reckless too, for 
he believed he had been deceived. You 
had acted unkindly to him, and more- 
over he heard that you loved the son of 
an old usurer, named ; 

‘False! false! It was not so!’ cried 
Lilla. é 

‘False was it? Well, that would 
have been good news to Antonio, for 
there was a long time that he believed 
it true, and he was very unhappy about 
it. But at last he cheered up a bit, for 
somehow he had met some one, or heard 
something leading him to believe differ- 
ently. He told me then that he began 
to think he had perhaps made some mis- 
take — that you might, after all, be true 
to him — and that if you had any 
thought of wedding the usurer’s son, 
it was but to save your father from be- 
ing ruined, and turned out into the 
’ street in his old age. Was that so?’ 

‘True as I live, and may the Holy 
Virgin attest it!’ cried Lilla. ‘Oh! 
what else could I do, with my poor fa- 
ther so feeble, and | alone having the 
power to save him?’ 
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‘And you do not then love the 
usurer’s son?’ 

‘Love him, that fawning wretch! who 
is but a copy of his father, with new 
vices of his own added to those of the 
other. Oh! how could Antonio dare to 
think so basely of me! But the mes- 
sage — the message ?’ 

‘Nay, not so fast; I am coming to 
that. Therefore, from that time Anto- 
nio took heart, and he said he would 
work hard and try to save up a few 
ducats, whereby possibly he might be 
able himself to relieve your old father 
from his debt. And it was strange how 
unsocial and penurious he at once be- 
came. Before that he had thrown away 
whatever silver or gold he obtained, as 
though it were water; but now he 
grudged even the Virgin a biocchio for 
ataper. All that he thought of was to 
put more money into his little goat-skin 
purse.’ 

‘ But the message — the message?’ 

‘Yes; Lam coming to it now. Fora 
time Antonio had no luck, for travellers 
were few and wary; but last week we 
overtook a noble prey. How much in 
all I know not, but, when divided, there 
were three hundred crowns to each of 
of us. I came away with mine, as I 
have said, being tired of the life; and 
when I was about to withdraw, Antonio 
took me one side, and handed me his lit- 
tle bag of gold. ‘Go to Tivoli,’ he said, 
‘and find out my Lilla. Give her this 
bag, and tell her, with my love, that 
there is enough in it to pay off the 
usurer, and save her father without sac- 
rificing herself. And therefore, though 
she may never see me again, she may 
at least avoid a fate which cannot but 
be hateful to her.’ And so there is the 
money, Signorita.’ 

The minstrel drew from under his 
coat a little bag, weighty with gold- 
pieces, and placed it in her hand. 

‘But why did he not bring it to me 
himself?’ she said. ‘And why did he 
speak of never seeing me again? That 
is not like friend or lover. There is 
some mystery here. Tell me all that 
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you mean, whether it is such as I wish 
to hear or not, so long as it is something 
that I ought to know. Speak!’ 

‘Did ‘I not tell you? At least I 
thought I had given a hint of my mean- 
ing. It is not pleasant news to impart, 
Signorita. Know then that our life in 
the mountains was not all sport, and 
freedom from danger. Sometimes, in- 
deed, a traveller would give up his trea- 
sure without resistance ; but there were 
others who would make wild work in 
defence, and then blood would flow. 
These last travellers whom we stopped 
were no crayens, and it was long before 
we could subdue them. Our captain 
fell wounded, and Antonio . 

‘Is dead! is dead! I know it now!’ 
cried Lilla; and, falling upon her face, 
she grappled wildly with the bare 
rock, as she moaned: ‘Oh! why did 
[let you go from me, Antonio, my be- 
loved? Why, on that fatal night, did I 
not say the words my heart prompted 
me to speak, and keep you at my side? 
You should have known that I meant 
not to be harsh or cold to you, and that 
I could never love any other than your- 
self! And now you are gone, and I 
shall never see you any more! For me 
you have given up your life, hoping that 
a little money might make me happy 
again! Oh! how little you knew your 
Lilla, after all, Antonio! To think that 
losing you I should care what fate befell 
me, or should strive to defend myself 
longer from my misery! No! perish 
the gold which his blood has won! It 
cannot save me now! Let it lie deep 
‘down in the earth, whence it should 
never have been dug, to bring this sor- 
row upon me!’ 

Frantic with desperation, she grasped 
the little bag of coin, and rose from the 
ground. Already her hand was raised 
on high — in an instant more the wealth 
which had cost so much would be hurl- 
ed below, and buried forever beneath 
the raging waters. But a strong arm 





was wound lovingly around her, and 
drew her back. 
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‘Lilla, my own, weep no more — it is 
Antonio.’ 

As he held her, and one by one tore 
off his disguises, her wild cry of de- 
spair changed into one of caressing fond- 
ness, and she sank fainting upon Anto- 
nio’s shoulder. 


‘ Anp to-morrow you are to be mar- 
ried?’ Tsay. ‘And he is now confess- 
ing the great sin which he committed in 
having joined the banditti?’ 

‘Oh! no, Signor, there is no great sin 
in that,’ she rejoins, with a smile of pity 
at my ignorance. ‘He never took money 
except from rich English milords, who 
could afford to lose it; and he gave 
many a candle to his patron-saint.’ 

‘But what then is this great sin of 
which you speak ?’ 

‘It is such a sin!’ she says. ‘Do 
you think the priest will forgive him for 
it, at all? I hardly now dare to men- 
tion it, Signor. But, when he first 
heard that I meant to marry the usurer’s 
son, he — he —’ and the poor little maid- 
en burst into new tears—‘he shook 
his fist in the face of the Madonna!’ 

At this moment I saw Antonio com- 
ing out of the confessional - box, and 
felt assured, from his quick, eager step, 
and the smile upon his handsome face, 
that all had been forgiven; so with a 
word of congratulation to my little 
friend, and a hasty adieu, I once more 
resumed my wandering about the 
church. Shall I ever see it again ? 
I would be sorry to have that hope 
taken from me, for even now bidding it 
farewell, I cherish a latent hope that at 
some future time it may be my lot to 
tread the holy pavement once more. 
And again the sickening perception of 
my own evanescence and changefulness 
comes upon me. If the time ever ar- 
rives when I shall return, how different 
will I be from what I am now! How 
bowed, and shaken, and gray - haired 
perhaps! While, then, the arches will 
exhibit unbroken sculpture, and the 
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statuary will gleam fresh and fair, and 
the mosaics will glow with the same 
rich and undimmed tints as now. But 
what, after all, if I do not ever approach 
this place again? Through life I will 
carry with me grand and pleasant recol- 
lections of it. Years hence I know that 
I shall be able to close my eyes, and, 
from the resources of my willing fancy, 
see the giant swell of dome, the great 
span of arches, the canopied shrine, 
with its hundred golden lamps, and the 
light falling through the broad windows 
upon the marble pavement. 

One last circuit around nave and 
aisles ; a last peep into the side-chapels, 
closed with gratings, which, without 
concealing the riches within, bar out in- 
truding footsteps; a last study of the 
great bronze apostle, at the feet of which 
now kneels a cardinal; a farewell sur- 
vey of the whole grand scene, as I stand 
again at the entrance-door—and then the 
curtain falls, and blots it from my sight. 

Now along the river’s bank; through 
the squalid Jews’ quarter; past the 
poorly patched-up temple of Vesta ; past 
the Pantheon, known over all the world 
for the beauty of its portico, and the 
great span of its dome, and rendered sa- 
cred by the tomb of Raphael; round 
the slight ascent upon which stands the 
Capitol, guarded in front by its bronze 
statue of Aurelius ; and through the Fo- 
rum, with its arches and broken columns 
so .confusedly mingled that the most in- 
genious antiquarian researches are unable 
to give consistent regularity to the puz- 
zle. Thus I wander on from one object 
to another, here bestowing ~but a hasty 
glance, there stopping a long while to 
muse, until at last I find myself within 
the shadow of the Coliseum. 

A long, broad shadow it is now, reach- 
ing half across the Forum; for the af- 
ternoon is drawing to a close, and the 
sun is just dipping its lower edge be- 
hind the western slope. In a moment 
all will be shadow. For a few minutes 
I stop to watch the effect of the evening 
gloom, as it gathers about me. The sun 
sinks lower, and quite disappears; and 
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soon the arches and cornices of the great 
pile before me begin to grow dimmer 
and dimmer, until, in the deeper re- 
cesses, there is blackness altogether. 
With the passing away of the light, it 
seems as though the building takes 
upon itself a new character. In the 
broad day, with the sun striking upon 
the tiers of arches, I can notice and ad- 
mire the beauty and lightness of span 
of each recess, until it requires no great 
stretch of imagination again to people 
the whole area with what was most fair 
and graceful of the population of old 
Rome. Now, as the gloom of night en- 
wraps it, each archway seems more like 
a den or prison-hole than any thing else, 
and I can fancy, not merely the ground- 
floor, but every story to the very top, a 
receptacle for despairing victims and 
howling beasts. 

I pass within, and, seating myself 
upon a broken stone — the same per- 
haps which in the olden times was laid 
in some neighboring tier for the seat of 
Titus himself — give myself up to re- 
flection. No one could sit in that lone- 
liness, with nothing in view but ruined 
arches, half-swallowed up in blackness, 
without, for a while, meditating upon 
the past. The marble seats, thronged 
with an eager populace awaiting in 
breathless expectancy the commence- 
ment of the sports ; above, the lower 
ranks of freemen and the privileged 
slaves ; below, courtiers and fair ladies, 
purple-clothed and jewelled, ready to 
decree, with down-turned thumbs, death 
to unpopular or unlucky gladiators ; at 
one side, the Emperor and his court; in 
the arena, sullen-faced slaves slowly 
moving about to prepare all things for 
the feast of blood; the trumpet-blast, 
calling all to give attention ; the hurried 
movement of expectation amid the vast 
throng; the scientific combats of train- 
ed swordsmen ; the pale Christian strug- 
gling vainly with the lions; the grand 
concluding battue of hundreds of slaves, 
and martyrs, and beasts of every fierce 
variety, formjng one scene of awful con- 
fusion, which all know will result in the 
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certain annihilation of all that is human 
therein; the roar of spectators, deaden- 
ing the cries of victims. Who, sitting 
at night alone in that deserted arena, 
can help thinking of all these things ? 

But our own slight trials are always 
of more importance than the woes of 
others, and present afflictions of greater 
weight than those which are past. And 
therefore it is that not many minutes 
elapse before I forget all about the hor- 
rors of a Roman emperor’s age, and 
think only about my own misfortune. 
Am I not also a slave —a slave to the 
attractions of awoman? And am I not, 
in my helpless slavery, made a martyr 
to the pleasures of a Briggs? What, 
after all, were the sufferings of the early 
combatants in the arena? The trained 
gladiators were not to be pitied, for it 
was of their own choice that they took 
up the profession; and if they died 
therein, theirs was the blame. The 
Christian martyrs — were they not re- 
warded for their short sufferings? But 
I— how have I brought this fate upon 
myself? And where is to be my re- 
ward ? 

I raise my hands and eyes despairing- 
ly; and as I do so, I see that a faint 
gleam of light begins to show through 
the arches towards the east. It is the 
moon rising. I prepare to leave the 
place, for I know now that I shall not 
long be unmolested. I remember that 
it is a favorite pastime to watch the ris- 
ing of the moon in the Coliseum, and 
that I can hope for no further seclusion. 
Some one will surely come to drive me 
from my meditations; and, bitter as 
they are, f feel a morbid wish to cher- 
ish them to the end. 

As I thus reason, the first interrup- 
tion comes to prove the accuracy of my 
supposition. There is the stoppage of a 
carriage at the entrance; the rustle of 
descending dresses; faint laughter, 
somewhat disturbed and subdued by 
an evident quiet awe of the place; then 
through the archway appears a party 
of three; and I recognize familiar 
voices, and the form of one whose 
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image is ever present. I cannot still 
the tumultuous trembling of my heart. 
Coward that I am, I dare not meet her. 
Is there no way of escape? No; she 
turns this way; she sees me. 

‘How glad I am to meet you, and 
what an unexpected pleasure to find you 
here! We heard you were to leave Rome 
this evening, and found you had gone 
without bidding us good-by.’ Her 
tones seemed full of reproach. I bowed 
in reply; for I could not find voice to 
speak. She continued: ‘We too are 
about leaving Rome, and father has 
taken passage in the Julius Cesar. We 
should all be so happy if you were go- 
ing with us,’ and the sweet eyes are 
raised half-inquiringly to mine. What 
would I not give to be able to answer her 
with calm indifference ; but her words, 
which under any other circumstances 
would have given me untold pleasure, 
become now to my aching heart but a 
refined torture ; for will not little Briggs 
be one of the passengers? and what 
torment to be on board near her for 
days, seeing her before me at every turn ; 
forced to be gay in her presence, and to 
bear in my heart the ever-burning con- 
sciousness of one all-absorbing topic of 
conversation ; forbidden to have words of 
love ever rising to my lips, and to know 
that if uttered they would be useless, per- 
haps even treated with contempt ; to see 
all the while that her heart not only 
does not contain one thought for me, but 
that it is filled with the image of one 
whom I have learned to hate and de- 
spise! He will be there exulting in his 
success ; and I shall see her leaning upon 
his arm, fondly listening to every word 
that his lips may utter, loving him, trust- 
ing him, as if there were no other world 
ro hearts save their own! O torture! 
how can I endure it? How can wo- 
man ever be so blinded? No! I will 
not go back in the Julius Cesar! I will 
wait a month —a year— will go to the 
far East, will do any thing to dream 
away my life in forgetfulness of my na- 
tive land, and one, alas! only too dear 
tome. ‘Why do you not speak?’ says 
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she at length. ‘ Would you not be glad 
to go home with us?’ 

‘I do not know. Perhaps I may 
not go, after all. And Mr. Briggs — 
does he go too?’ I stammered forth. 

For a moment Miss Beverly gazes at 
me, with a surprised, troubled look, then 
a quiet little smile, hardly perceptible, 
plays around her mouth. 

‘Little Briggs will not go with us,’ 
she says. ‘Do you not know of his 
new speculation? He is founding a pic- 
ture-gallery in Boston, and stays behind 
a month or two to purchase his paint- 
ings. The hall is to be long and the 
wonders few, and therefore it will take 
a large amount of money to fill it; but 
he thinks it will pay. He showed me 
his plans yesterday, based’ upon accu- 
rate measurement sent out to him. Ten 
infant St. Johns, each three feet square ; 
twenty-two Judiths, each thirty - five 
inches long, by eighteen broad; eighty 
square feet of Madonnas ; forty - four 
square feet of St. Anthony and the 
Fishes . 

‘Stay!’ I exclaim, my pulses quick- 
ening with a new hope, for I knew she 
would not speak so slightingly of one 
she loved. ‘Do not go on. Enough 
that he does not go with you. Will you 
not listen to me for one moment; only 
one little moment. I have so waited, so 
longed.’ 

‘Listen! To what? Are you too 
gathering galleries ?’ she says, and she 
tries to laugh carelessly ; but her gen- 
tle badinage dies away half - uttered ; 
and I see the quick play of emotion 
upon her face, her voice falters, and 
without resistance she lets me lead her 
to one side, close against the crumbling 
wall, where the silvery moon-light has 
not yet reached, to drive away the black 
shadow. I tell her of my hopes, my 
fears, my love. Never did captive wait 
more anxiously than I now wait for an 
answer to my pleadings. Suddenly the 
beautiful head, that has bent lower and 
lower at each impassioned word, is 
raised, and I read in the earnest eyes 
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and eloquent smile that my fondest wish 
is realized. 

‘And, by the way, have you seen 
your Uncle Peter?’ says old Beverly, 
approaching. 

‘My Uncle Peter?’ 

‘Yes ; saw him this afternoon ; he 
was inquiring for you; had just ar- 
rived.’ 

I am thunderstruck, but have little 
time for further questioning, since at 
that moment another carriage drives up 
at the entrance, and a party of two de- 
scends — one of them I know at once 
for a courier, and as the other one takes 
off his hat, and wipes his face with his 
red handkerchief, and the light falls 
upon his dear old bald head, I feel that 
I cannot be mistaken; yes, it is kind 
old Uncle Peter himself.’ 

‘Got to Rome three hours ago,’ he 
says. ‘The porter said you were not in, 
but was told I might find you here, it 
being moon-light. So this is the Roman 
Emperor’s circus, is it? Rather larger 
than the circuses we have at home now, 
my boy.’ 

‘But how ——’ 

‘Had to run over to Liverpool on 
business,’ he says. ‘ Getting so far, the 
notion took me to give you a surprise. 
Never expected to travel so far in my 
old days, but find it easier than I ex- 
pected. Found an old friend who got 
me safe as far as Paris. Then my 
banker looked up this man to take care 
of me. I give him forty dollars a 
month, and he steals twice as much 
more, and keeps my passport and purse 
for me ; and when he brings me my ac- 
count, I pretend to read it over, and be 
satisfied with it; and when I want to 
go any where, I tell him, and he goes 
there too, and takes me along with him. 
So, you see, it is rather easy work. But 
I have had enough of it, for I am too 
old to stand much moving about, and 
there are some things I must get back 
to the counting-room to look after. And 
so I think I shall go back next week in 
the Julius Cesar. And you?’ 
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‘We—all of us—also go back in 
the Julius Cesar,’ I say. 


Anp next week we will start. Travel 
again has its pleasures, for now is my 
mind relieved from the burden which 
pressed upon it; but man cannot al- 
ways go drifting around the world pur- 
poseless, or merely in search of pleasure. 
There must come a time to each when 
the sense of unfulfilled duties at home 
should call him back; and how much 
better to yield to that call at the first, 
before it shall become so urgent or the 
duties so pressing as to detract from a 
return all that is most valuable — its 
voluntary merit. 

Therefore, before the month is over, I 
shall be again in the little counting- 
room, posting ledgers and day-books, 
and watching, as of yore, Uncle Peter's 
bald head, bobbing up and down, the 
other side of the turned railing. But 
the work will have now none of its 
former distastefulness, for the longings 


Tue fortunes of the nation still trem- 
ble in the balance. The war progresses 
with so many unprofitable results that 
the most far-seeing of thinkers cannot, 
even at this late hour, fathom the bot- 
tom of it. A hundred thousand lives, 
incalculable millions of: treasure, bitter 
and unfraternal feelings inculcated in 
the national household — these are “the 
fruits of the war. Incompetency in 
high places, magnificent sacrifices, sub- 
lime examples of individual daring, and 
patriotism without parallel in the ranks 
of our volunteer army, these are the 
examples which it has given to the 
world, Its consequences to the future 
of the country remain undeveloped, dim, 
shadowy, dismal if you will, with so 
little hope illuminating them that one 
looks witha blank and unexpectant gaze, 
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which once drew me away from it have 
been satisfied, and I have now pleasant 
waking dreams; I can draw not alone 


upon my fancy, but upon my memory: 


While, as evening comes on, and I turn 


the key in the great iron safe, prepara- 
tory to leaving, I can look forward to 
the not distant time when I shall have 
a fireside of my own, with a full assu- 
rance that henceforth my path through 
life will not be trodden alone, that the 
rich treasures of undying love will sure- 
ly lighten the burdens of each hour and 
day that are before me. ‘ Gathering 
galleries,’ did she ask? Yes; there is, 
after all, a hidden truth in that playful 
badinage of hers. I have selected my 
gallery, but it is not a confused glare of 
martyrs and*Madonnas, such as Briggs 
would ask for: it is all comprised in 
a single cherished picture, a copy of 
which I have worn for months in my 
heart, and of which I have now at last 
the original itself, to gladden my heart 
forever. 





which almost amounts to indifference, 
into the vista before us. 

Can the Union be restored, the integ- 
rity of the Constitution be guaranteed, 
the broken ties and bonds of love and 
mutual interest be reiinited by the 
sword? These are the questions, and the 
only questions which are worth solving ; 
because if these ends can be accomplished 
we are still a great nation, still the repre- 
sentative of popular power and democrat- 
ic virtue; but if they cannot be accom- 
plished, then the human sacrifice we 
are daily offering up is an unholy holo- 
caust ; the throes of agony through which 
the nation is passing are a wanton inflic- 
tion of suffering, and the sooner we drop 
the curtain upon the last act of the 
drama the better. 

A country and a government such as 
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we had two years ago are worth any 
cost to preserve or to reconstruct. No 
one would regret even a sanguinary 
war, with all its horrors, if the status 
ante bellum were the certain or probable 
fruits thereof. But who believes now 
that such will be the end? 

Supposing that Richmond were in 
possession of the Federal army, we must 
not presume that this would bring about 
the final issue; that the rebellious States 
would be conquered. As a sound, or, 
at least, a plausible basis for negotia- 
tions of compromise, whether the pro- 
positions come from friendly powers 
abroad, or from the fraternal instincts 
at home of a people weary of strife, the 
capture of Richmond may be all-import- 
ant. It will at least be the beginning 
of the end. Daylight will commence to 
break through the dreary atmosphere 
when a conquering army holds the capi- 
tal of the enemy, and terms of peace 
may be honorably offered and as honor- 
ably accepted. There are thousands 
who believe that this will be the issue 
of the war, and who would hail it to- 
morrow as a happy termination to an 
unnatural contest, which, if pursued, 
can only end in ruin and defeat to both 
sections of the country. 

Whatever the resources of the North 
or South may be; whether the capa- 
city to endure the exhausting pressure 
of a protracted war be greater in a coun- 
try with twenty millions of people or a 
country with less than half the popula- 
tion, it is certain that in point of num- 
bers there is not a marked discrepancy 
between the armies on both sides. In 
point of generalship, and equality of 
fortune in our many battle-fields, the 
balance stands even. .Personal courage 
finds its examples in equal numbers in 
the Confederate and in the Federal army. 
The world never saw more splendid 
instances of individual daring, of patient 
endurance, and uncomplaining suffering 
than the Southern soldiers have mani- 
fested, if all the statements of news- 
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paper correspondents — both North and 
South — be true, and we have no doubt 
that they are. The valor evinced and 
the privations endured by the gallant 
Northern army in Virginia, and in the 
West, are historic, and will remain upon 
record as evidences of something almost 
without parallel among volunteers. 

The number of men under General 
Burnside’s command does not amount 
to less than two hundred thousand. 
General Lee has nearly one hundred 
and twenty-five thousand for the defence 
of Richmond; while the flying army of 
Stonewall Jackson may amount to thirty 
thousand more. Thus, in point of num- 
bers, both sides were about equal when 
the Rappahannock stood between them 
in front of Fredericksburg. The advan- 
tage of position was clearly on the side 
of General Lee, who held the heights in 
the rear of Fredericksburg, and com- 
manded the river with its solitary bridge, 
and all its fords above and below by 
which our forces could cross from Fal- 
mouth, and render the safety of Rich- 
mond precarious. Here then it will be 
seen that the strength of both armies is 
about equal. In the West the Federal 
troops predominate, as the results prove, 
not only in numbers but in power ; for 
they have redeemed nearly all the 
Western States from the incubus of 
Secession, and, so far, have been almost 
universally successful. The strength of 
the rebellion in the South-west is crush- 
ed out; but what of that? The war 
can only be concluded by the over- 
whelming power of the Federal army in 
Virginia, which will bring about such a 
condition of affairs as may open the 
door to an adjustment of our national 
troubles. The public mind appears to 
be ready, nay, even anxious for such a 
consummation. Let us hope, therefore, 
that it is at hand, and that peace is 
about to dawn upon a scene which all 
humanity must witness with pain and 
sorrow. 
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ADRIFT ON THE WORLD. 


AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY 


BY KINAHAN CORNWALLIS, 


CHAPTER SIXTH. 


I BEGIN THE WORLD ON MY OWN ACCOUNT. 


Tur dread of sharing the fate of the 
curator increased upon me with the 
lapse of time. The idea of being dis- 
solved in the large boiler, like a lump 
of sugar in a cup of tea, haunted me 
day and night; and once I awoke in 
terror from a dream in which I felt 
myself plunged, head foremost, into a 
steaming solution of potash. I knew 
that my knowledge of the murder made 
my existence dangerous to the librari- 
an, and I harbored the belief that the 
time might come, when in order to 
guard against the possibility of my 
divulging his crime, he would not 
hesitate to repeat it. Imagine there- 
fore my feelings! 

‘If you ever breathe a word of that,’ 
threatened Mrs. Bangs, ‘I’ll tear you 
limb from limb; I’ll make cat’s-meat 
of you; you’ll never live to tell an- 
other tale’ — and she flew at me with a 
frying - pan, by way of making a deep 
impression upon me, physically and 
mentally. 

‘Oh, I won’t! I won’t!’ I exclaim- 
ed in fear and trepidation, at the same 
time endeavoring to escape from the 4s- 
sault; but the next moment I staggered 
under a blow that made me lean against 
the kitchen-door for support, while the 
floor seemed to*heave beneath me, and 
the walls to swim round. My first 
vague impression, after partially recov- 
ering from the shock, was that my skull 
was fractured. My head ached violent- 
ly where it had been struck; and adde#l 
to extreme dimness of vision, all the 
colors of the rainbow danced before my 


eyes. A frightful faintness and a fear 
of being struck again overcame me, 
and I sank involuntarily to the ground, 
where I lay prostrate and shuddering. 
I was slightly aroused from a lethar- 
gy that was stealing over me by a 
violent kick, which was repeated. I 
thereupon made a feeble but desperate 
attempt to rise, in which, however, I 
failed. After that I became uncon- 
scious ; and when next restored to rea- 
son, I was lying in the narrow yard 
leading to the main building, with my 
clothes, face and hair dripping wet, 
owing to a bucket of water which Mrs. 
Bangs had thrown into my face in order 
to hasten my recovery. I was light- 
headed and weak, and unable to walk 
steadily for some days after this; and 
I looked forward with melancholy plea- 
sure to the hospitable grave. I felt as 
if the top of my head had been crush- 
ed in, and that congestion of the brain 
would soon terminate my sufferings. 
But I nevertheless recovered my health 
gradually, as I had done from previous 
attacks of the kind —for since my first 
entry into the building, my cranium had 
seldom been without bumps not deve- 
loped by nature or education, and un- 
known to the phrenologist ; and it was 
acommon thing for Mrs. Bangs to say, 
as she struck me on the head with a 
poker or a broomstick, ‘There’s an- 
other lump for you, you wretch ’— 
meaning one of the afore-mentioned 
bumps. 

It was not many weeks after this, 
and on a sunny morning in Septem- 
ber, that I left the stone-building on an 
errand from which I never returned, 
doubtless leaving both Mr. and Mrs. 
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Bangs in a quandary as to the cause 
of my unexpected disappearance. Mak- 
ing my way to East-Boston, without a 
single regret at the course I was about 
to adopt, I went from ship to ship seek- 
ing a place as cabin-boy, for the sake of 
going to sea— that great refuge of dis- 
satisfied youth. I had walked many 
hours, and spoken to many people, be- 
fore I came to a schooner loading for 
New-York, to the master of which 
I addressed myself. I told him that 
I was in search of my father, and that 
I believed he was in New-York. I ask- 
ed him to take me on board, and after 
some hesitation and questioning, he con- 
sented. 

I was thereupon sent forward to assist 
in the galley, and was otherwise made 
generally useful about the vessel, which 
sailed on the day after I joined her. 

I couuld imagine the indignation which 
Mrs. Bangs displayed as the day went 
by and I failed to come back, and I know 
that I enjoyed the idea of her vexation 
at my taking French leave at last. As- 
tronomically I was now no longer a 
fixed star, but a comet; and after being 
80 long stationary, I was disposed to be 
erratic. 

I pictured her to myself in a state 
of fury, thus talking to the librarian: 
‘That young wretch has got into some 
mischief and been taken up by the po- 
lice, depend on it. Oh! he’s the 
worst torment ever any poor soul had 
ina house. I should n’t wonder, now, 
if he goes and tells all about that potash 
business. What a fool-you were, Rob- 
ert — what a fool you were, I say —to 
let that boy know any thing about it. 
Why, how could you help it, do you 
say ? What need was there of getting 
him to help you to do what you did 
with the body ? Yes, I should n’t won- 
der if he goes and turns State’s evidence 
against us, and we were both hung. Put 
on your hat, man, and go to the station- 
house and see if he’s there; what’s the 
use of standing there, staring. I wish 
we’d poisoned the young fiend, and got 
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him out of the way before this. And 
I’ll do it, too, if ever he comes back 
here — and I hope to the Lorp he 
may.’ 

I was eager to leave the schooner 
after her arrival at the Empire City, 
and so escape the rude hardships of 
a life for which I was physically un- 
fitted. I felt glad when I found my- 
self in the busy streets, which I fond- 
ly hoped would lead me to a better 
home than I had found in Boston; 
and I walked cheerfully along, hoping 
that something would turn up to my 
advantage, or manna be rained down 
to me from heayen. Meanwhile I knew 
not how I should get my next meal, or 
where I should lay my head on the 
coming night, and my only trust was 
in Providence. As the day advanced 
and I became tired and hungry, the 
enthusiasm I had felt on stepping 
ashore gradually diminished, and hope 
gave way to dejection as the sun sank 
grandly in the west, and the sky dark- 
ened at the approach of night. The side- 
walks were filled with home - returning 
multitudes, and so were the cars and 
omnibuses. But for me there was no 
such place as home. I was alone upon 
the tide of life, alas ! — adrift on an 
inhospitable world. To be alone and 
friendless, and penniless and houseless, 
in a great city, is to be alone indeed. 
Civilization is cruel — heartless; and 
Christian charity, that rarest of vir- 
tues, can hardly be said to be one of its 
component parts. Where could I turn 
for relief? To have asked for food or 
shelter would have been to beg, and to 
have earned for myself the contempt 
which all beggars have to suffer under. 
But I was too proud to beg; I would 
rather have gone into a baker’s shop, 
and stolen a crust, feeling that I was 
justified by necessity, than to have ap- 
pealed to the cold charity of a world 
which had only bequeathed to me a life 
of misery. Gop would have been my 
judge, speaking through my conscience 
in such a case, and I should have been 
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acquitted. But where Man is the ac- 
cuser, Gop and conscience are too often 
ignored. 

Why, I asked, should I have been 
born to suffer, when millions around 
me lived in perennial ease and luxu- 
ry? Why, in a country whose writ- 
ten Constitution declares that all men 
are born free and equal, should I have 
met with so cruel a fate? Where was 
the much - vaunted equality of republi- 
eans? Was I not a republican, and 
was I a greater sinner than my more 
fortunate neighbors? I failed to pene- 
trate the mystery of society. But it 
seemed to me, that if I had been born 
a North-American Indian, instead of a 
citizen of the United States of Ameri- 
ca, it would have been better for me. 
The primeval wilderness would then 
have furnished all that my necessities 
required, and without:price. Nature 
would have supplied my simple wants, 
and to take would not have been to 
steal. Mammon would not have been 
the god which my people worshipped ; 
money would not have been the swm- 
mum bonum of their existence, the w/- 
tima thule of all their efforts ; and pet- 
ty larceny, embezzlement, forgery, and 
all the other crimes to which money 
has given rise, would have been hap- 
pily unknown. 

Strange reflections, it may be thought, 
for a boy hardly fourteen! But be it 
remembered, that though young in 
years, I was old in sad experience. I 
had been cradled in adversity, schooled 
in misery, and fed upon contumely and 
bitterness that had filled my heart, and 
now overflowed in gall. And these 
were only thoughts — thoughts that 
flitted vaguely through an understand- 
ing quickéned by pain, and ripened 
by early familiarity with hardship. I 
could not, then, have reduced them to 
the language I now employ; but what 
I now say is what I then thought. 

Wearily I walked the streets, reflect- 
ing upon the past and speculating upon 
the future. From the Past I was glad 
to escape; and yet from the Future, I 
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shrank timidly and sorrowfully, so dis- 
mal did it appear. Although schooled 
so deeply in a certain kind of suffer- 
ing, and inured to privation, I was al- 
most a stranger to rude contact with 
the outer world. I had hitherto led a 
life of comparative seclusion, but now I 
was entering upon a new experience, 
and one not likely to be less painful 
than the other, only differing in kind. 
I was not callous ; my sensibilities were 
not blunted; I was not lost to a sense 
of shame; nay, I was far more acute- 
ly sensitive than most boys of my age. 
It would, perhaps, indeed have been bet- 
ter for me if my nervous organization 
had been less fine, and if nature, which 
had cast my lot in thorny places, had 
rendered me less vulnerable to the 
stings and arrows of outrageous for- 
tune. My susceptibility aggravated 
the effect of my misfortunes, and in- 
tensified my grief. 

Seeing no prospect of food or shel- 
ter ashore, I retraced my steps reluct- 
antly to the schooner, which lay along- 
side a pier in the East-River; but I was 
told that there was no room for me there, 
and the master was absent, ashore, for 
the night. Some crackers were given 
to me, however, and with these I walk- 
ed away, I knew not whither. Like 
Benjamin Franklin, with his penny-roll, 
I ate my frugal meal as I passed along; 
and if it was too plentifully moistened 
with my tears, it was because I was un- 
able to help it. For a moment I felt 
that it would have been preferable for 
me to have continued to brave the ter- 
rors of Mrs. Bangs, than thus volun- 
tarily to have thrown myself upon the 
mercy of an unmerciful world — out of 
the frying-pan into the fire as it were — 
but it was only for a moment ; the dread 
of ever meeting her again overcame me, 
and made me willing to endure death it- 
self rather than return to the scourge of 
her presence. Kate Williams was too 
far away now, for me to hope for any 
succor from her; and she had children 
enough of her own to keep, without such 
an extra burthen as myself to prey upon 
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her larder. But why think of going 
back ? I suddenly asked myself, sur- 
prised at my own reflections. I ran 
away to sea, to begin a career of my 
own —— to obtain my release from an 
oppressive yoke; aye, even young as 
I was, to eat the bread of independ- 
ence. The world must be hard and 
heartless, indeed, if it would not afford 
me thus much. 

Moody, meditative, melancholy, silent, 
I continued walking in the direction of 
Broadway, and finally found myself in 
a small, squalid square, where five 
streets met; and in the centre of this 
was a small, triangular space, enclosed 
by a wooden paling. There was a look 
of extreme wretchedness and poverty 
about the dilapidated houses, full of 
gaps and rents, that overlooked each 
other on both sides of the narrow, dis- 
mal streets, and the ragged and appa- 
rently destitute creatures, male and fe- 
male, that lounged and glided about in 
the bright moon - light, which was in 
harmony with my own sad feelings and 
condition. The atmosphere was freight- 
ed with bad odors, and the entire as- 
pect of both place and people would 
have been forbidding to those less 
desolate than myself who could have 
chosen their company and location; but 
to me, the great avenues and the streets 
where the residences of the wealthy were, 
had proved a desert, without a single 
oasis to cheer me on the way. Here I 
at least found an outer and visible type 
of my own inner wretchedness. Want 
stared me in the face, and here it evi- 
dently reigned supreme. 

‘What's the name of this place?’ I 
asked of a tall, emaciated man, who, 
with his hands in his pockets, went 
shivering past me. His haggard face, 
bent and shrivelled form, uncertain 
gait, battered hat, black frock - coat, 
buttoned but full of holes, and shoes 
through which the naked feet were 
plainly visible, made me forget my own 
misery and turn to him with pitying 
eye and sympathetic soul. 

‘This?’ said he, apparently amazed at 
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such a question, ‘ this is the Five Points. 
Were you never here before ?’ 

‘No,’ I replied ; ‘ never.’ 

‘ What brought you here, then? Do 
you want to see any body ?’ 

‘No,’ I answered ingenuously; ‘I 
don’t know any body. Do you live here?’ 

It was a relief to me to speak to an- 
other human being, after communing so 
long with myself; and I felt that I could 
talk to this man, and tell him of my po- 
sition, and ask his advice. Being poor 
myself, I was more likely to find a sym- 
pathetic listener in this poverty-strick- 
en, miserable and probably despised 
member of the community, than in 
any well-to-do citizen I might have 
met elsewhere. 

My expectation was not disappoint- 
ed. The man heard of my being house- 
less and a stranger, and the chords of 
his heart were touched— for he was not 
one of those cold, conventional profes- 
sors of charity who, before relieving dis- 
tress, institute careful inquiries into the 
moral condition and religious beliefs of 
those who solicit their aid; as if house- 
lessness and starvation had no right 
to be relieved, unless accompanied by 
certificates of good character. Out upon 
such a miserable pretence of philan- 
thropy ; such mock charity is cruel 
and insulting. 

Give me the man or woman of 
wide human sympathies and _ gene- 
rous feelings, whose charity springs 
from a noble impulse, and is free 
from ostentation. If I want to do 
good, let me seek those who have ten- 
anted our jails and hospitals, and those 
whose career is one of crime and mis- 
fortune, and let me put them in the 
way of making an honest living. That,. 
indeed, would be charity. Who would 
choose to live by burglary, in preference 
to following an honest calling? No 
one! Necessity is the mother of crime, 
as well as of invention. 

‘Come with me,’ said the man, (whom 
I began to think possessed a noble type 
of human character;) ‘I live in the Old 
Brewery over the way.’ 
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The building referred to, as seen in 
the moon-light, was a tall, gloomy ruin. 
Poverty and wretchedness evidently had 
their abode there, for many of the win- 
dows were patched and broken, and 
huge gaps in them were stuffed with 
rags and paper; and other signs were 
not wanting to tell of the misery that 
lay concealed within its negleeted 
walls. <A few figures, like heaps of 
rags, crouched and lounged in front 
of it; and so hopeless did they ap- 
pear, that I forgot my own destitution 
in contemplating theirs. A couple of pigs 
were wallowing in the opposite gutter, 
and seemed to dispute possession with 
the people. Suddenly the sound of a 
woman’s screams, and of angry voices, 
came from an adjoining house. 

*‘What’s that?’ I asked, in alarm. 

‘Oh! it’s only a drunken fray —a 
fight in the liquor-store,’ replied my 
companion ; and we entered a dark, 
narrow passage. Rude shouts of 
laughter rang upon my ear, and a 
glimmering light peeped through a 
crack in a door-way in the wall. 

‘ Where does this lead to?’ I asked 
timidly. 

‘Oh! don’t be afraid. It’s ‘ Murder- 
ers’ Alley ; but nobody’s going to hurt 
you.’ 

I held back for a moment, but recover- 
ing my courage, I continued groping till 
I came to a turning in it. 

‘Where are we now ?’ I inquired. 

‘This is the ‘Den of Thieves,’ an- 
swered my conductor, who now began 
to ascend a creaking stair-way. 

‘I’m afraid to go up there,’ said I. 

‘Oh! come on; don’t be afraid,’ con- 
tinued the man, ‘I live up here.’ 

I followed him with suspicion, stum- 
bling here and there on the broken and 
irregular stairs, which were lighted only 
by a faint flicker through a crevice or 
some opening in the. brick-work of the 
wall. ‘ 

Finally we came to the head of the 
topmost flight of steps, where the at- 

mosphere was less oppressive to the 
lungs than below, and the darkness 
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less painful to the eyes. Passing 
along a narrow, winding passage, | 
came to a spot where the naked 
beams and rafters were so low that 
my companion had to stoop as he 
groped his way, and a wide rent in 
the roof, imperfectly patched with 
rubbish, admitted a welcome stream 
of moon-light; but the damp atmos- 
phere, and wet and rotten boards, re- 
minded me that wind and rain had 
equally access to the rude and repul- 
sive interior. Bah! what a place to 
live in. Disease held high carnival 
here, and the air was laden with pes- 
tilence. Was life in such an abode, |} 
asked myself, worth having? The 
grave in comparison, seemed hospi- 
table indeed. My companion, still 
stooping, disappeared through a door- 
way. ‘Mary, how are you?’ I heard 
him say, addressing some one within ; 
but there was no response. The man 
repeated his inquiry, but still there 
came no reply. The room was in 
darkness, and the speaker appeared 
to be groping about in search of a 
match, for very soon there was a 
flicker, and then the light died out 
again. Another match was _ lighted, 
and the cell-like apartment dimly re- 
vealed its cheerless walls. A _ wick, 
floating in a pot of grease, when light- 
ed, answered the purpose of a candle, 
but served only to partially relieve the 
gloom. There was no window or fire- 
place in the room, only a small iron 
grating near the rafters; and cleanli- 
ness was a virtue evidently much neg- 
lected by its inmates. 

‘How are you, Mary?’ repeated the 
man, going to a corner where a human 
form, enveloped in rags, lay on the bare 
floor. 

The rags remained motionless, and no 
voice responded. 

‘My wife’s sick; come in,’ he said, 
turning to me asI stood near the door- 
way, halfafraid to venture in. 

He steeped, and spoke again, and lis- 
tened, and drew the rags aside, and then 
gently raised the body. He seemed to 
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tremble under its unelastic weight, and 
releasing his hold of it, he ejaculated : 


‘My Gop! she’s dead!’ Then, with- 
out looking upward, he fell on his knees 
and buried his face in the bosom of the 
corpse; and I heard nothing for many 
minutes but dull, stifled sobs, followed 
by heavy breathing. 

In the presence of this great grief I 
felt my own vanish, and stood looking 
on meekly and in awe. 

The man at length rose, and a more 
pitiable object it would have been diffi- 
cult to find. Hunger, disease and an- 
guish could hardly have been more leg- 
ibly depicted in the human countenance 

I held his sufferings sacred, and had 
no words to utter when he turned 
round and faced me. My human sym- 
pathies were too acute to prevent my 
sharing his sorrow, but I felt that I 
was wholly helpless to alleviate his 
misery, and this pained me. 

‘When did she die?’ I asked timidly. 

‘Die! she died since I went out,’ 
was the reply ; ‘ without a soul here to 
say ‘good-by’ to, or a mouthful of food 
to eat. But she was past that. Gop 
bless her. Poverty —starvation killed 
her, poor thing ; and I shall follow her 
very soon.’ 

_* What was the matter with her?’ I 
inquired. 

‘You .ask more than I can tell you, 
my boy. I could get no doctor to come 
here to see her; but she’d been in a 
consumption a long time, and I think it 
must have been inflammation of the 
lungs that carried her off.’ 

‘I’d better go,’ said L. 
any thing for you?’ 

‘Oh! don’t go— don’t leave me, to- 
night. I brought some bread home in 
my pocket, and we can share it here ;’ 
and with an imploring look, he solicited 
me to remain. 
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I felt that it would have been cruel to 
refuse, so I agreed to share my compan- 
ion’s misery. I saw him endeavor to 
eat some of the bread, which he placed 
on a wooden bench for our mutual 
use; but he failed in the attempt, and 
without saying a word, he lay down 
on the floor not far from th: corpse, 
and there remained apparently exhaust- 
ed. Having eaten some of the bread, 
and drank some water which I found 
in a jug in the room, I followed his ex- 
ample— overcome by sleep and fatigue, 
and utterly unable to bear up any long- 
er. Just then the flickering light ex- 
pired, and impenetrable darkness suc- 
ceeded. 

When I awoke, early on the next 
morning, I saw by the feeble light 
which found its way into the room 
through the open door-way, that 
my companion of the previous even- 
ing had moved into the corner where 
the corpse lay; and rising, I walk- 
ed to the spot and bent down to lis- 
ten, but no sound of breathing met my 
ear. The conviction that the man was 
dead as well as the woman, instantly 
took possession of me, and I shrank 
back. There he was, holding his dead 
wife in his rigid embrace. The one 
body felt to my touch as cold and stiff 
as the other; and both were equally 
lifeless. Here then, was death, locked 
in the arms of death, a solemn spec- 
tacle for mortal eye. Here was the 
last melancholy act of the great drama, 
which these two people had been strug- 
gling to perform since the dawn of their 
existence; here was the Omega of a 
marriage, whose Alpha had perhaps 
been full of joy and promise. I sick- 
ened at the sight — for death is not 
always lovely to behold — and with 
a feeling of panic rushed from the 
room. 
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A SEALED TEAR. 


Mavup Hixon sat by the window 
that afternoon, bowed and motionless, 
with a letter crushed in her white hand, 
and a look of passionate yearning on her 
whiter face; sat there for hours, with 
a strange dream-light in her mourn- 
ful eyes, conscious of nothing external ; 
sat there statue-like, frozen, apathetic, 
apparently, while a dire conflict raged 
within her. At last, there stole over her 
face a pallor-of terrible anguish, her 
head drooped slowly, until her forehead 
pressed the sharp edge of the marble 
table: the battle was at its height—on 
the one side, love, forgiveness, happi- 
ness; on the other, pride, doubt, and 
parental reproaches. For a few moments 
the heart-beats in this girl’s bosom con- 
vulsed her whole slight form, then there 
came from some unsounded depth of her 
being a great, agonizing sob, and then 
she lay there so still, so nearly breath- 
less, that she seemed as one dead. But 
the battle was over, and pride had won 
the victory! you could see that when 
she lifted her head once more, for the 
very movement was queen-like. With 
deliberate, icy calmness, she rose, crossed 
the room, brought back a little ebony 
writing-desk, and sat down before it; 
then she smoothed out the crumpled 
letter, and read it over carefully, slow- 
ly, critically ; then she wrote: 


‘Rick: You do not love me to-day, 
more than you did a year ago, when 
you decided that we were not fitted for 
life-companions, I have prayed Gop to 
enable me to crush and conquer my 
love for you, and I believe Hz has done 
it. I cannot see you, and the ring you 
took from my finger then must not be 
placed thereon again. I am glad that 
you are going to fight—it is noble, it is 
honorable—and I can ask our Fatuer, 
with a sincere heart, to watch over and 
protect you. I shall think of you, for I 
shall always try to be a real friend to 
you. Mavp.’ 


There was no trembling in the hand 
that wrote—no shadow of relenting in 
that calm pale face, as the perfumed 
note was enclosed and superscribed— 
only once, as the tiny seal was descend- 
ing, a single tear dropped from the long 
curved lashes, and became a part—the 
soul ?—of that plain initial ‘M.’ Ah! 
Captain Rick, when, with nervous fin- 
gers, you tear open this letter to-morrow, 
be tender with that seal; don’t bruise it ; 
don’t break it—for the heart of the only 
woman you ever loved, ever will love, 
is imprisoned within it. 


Poor Captain Rick! the night-hours 
are fleeting away, the soft haze and 
purpling shadows of yesterday are gone ; 
there are black shreds of clouds painting 
the sky with long inky streaks, and the 
sad autumn wind wails desolately ; there 
is storm in the air, and storm in the 
soldier’s heart, as he paces with quick 
strides up and down the narrow limits 
of his tent. No battle here, no opposing 
forces, only fierce, hot, scathing storm ; 
and the proud, strong man bends before 
it like a broken reed. ‘Here is a bil- 
let-douzx for you, old fellow,’ his lieuten- 
ant had said, ‘laden with all the spicy 
odors of ‘Araby the Blest.’ Love and 
war always! you're a lucky dog,’ and 
then he left him with a light laugh. 
Rick sprang up from his camp-lounge, 
threw his meerschaum across the tent, 
and seized the little delicate note, with 
a flush of impatient joy on his manly 
face. Her writing! her seal! he pressed 
his lips to it, opened, andread. Do you 
think men have no feeling, no heart ? 
you should have seen this proud young 
officer then; you should have seen his 
face pale, his lip quiver, his hand drop 
neryeless to his side: you should have 
seen those appealing eyes raised to 
heaven, while the broken voice cried, 
piteously: ‘Gop, be merciful to me!’ 

Then the storm burst upon him, and 
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the gray of the early morning was fill- 
ing his tent with its melancholy light, 
when he wrapped his cloak around him, 
and sank wearily upon his narrow 
couch. 

He had sinned, and this was his pun- 
ishment! and yet when, one year be- 
fore, he had said to Maud Hillton that 
they two were unfitted for life-compan- 
ions, he had been honest, he had be- 
lieved that he was doing a sad duty to 
her and to himself. For months, a 
nature naturally noble and true, had 
resisted the stirring appeals that came 
with every breath, for more men to fight 
in a cause, than which there could not 
be a nobler or better. He shrank from 
the trials and hardships of a soldier’s 
life, from the horror and uncertainty 
of battle, as every man, born and reared 
in luxurious peace, must shrink ; but, 
at last, the true nobility of his soul had 
risen above all this, and he enrolled 
himself as one of his country’s de- 
fenders. 

It was the last evening he was to 
spend at home, before he led the com- 
pany he had recruited to the camp; 
every thing was settled, no business 
affairs troubled him: if he was killed! 
why, that would be all—would it not? 
He sat before the fire dreaming idly; 
suddenly there came a little gust of 
wind; the gas-light flickered ; he started, 
and rose to shut the creaking door. 
Then he saw glittering on his finger a 
plain gold band, and sitting down again 
he drew it off slowly, and read the 
graven life-history inside: ‘Rick to 
Maud.’ 

Ah! was every thing settled? was 
there nothing more to be done before 
he went away from these familiar scenes, 
perhaps—never to come back again? 
Again he relapsed into his thoughtful 
mood, but it was no idle dreaming now; 
he reviewed the past year, he remem- 
bered that he had been gay and hap- 
py, (?) that he had been flattered and 
petted by many fair women; and yet, 
through it all, a pale quiet face, with 
glossy dark hair waving back from the 
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white forehead, had haunted him— 
through it all, he had known that only 
woman in the wide world could fill the 
vacant place in his heart, and that one 
he had cast off! Now, he was certain 
that he still loved that pale-browed girl, 
that he had always loved her, and with 
him, to decide was to act. ‘Yes, it 
shall be done,’ he said aloud, and then 
he wrote, telling her all—how he had 
been mistaken, rash, wrong—how he 
still loved her, begging her to see him, 
and let him plead his own cause, beg- 
ging her to wear again the ring that had 
no right on his finger. When he had 
finished, he was proudly happy, for he 
felt sure of success, and was conscious 
that he had dgne his duty. How that 
letter was received, how it was answer- 
ed, we have seen. 


One day there was a sharp, fierce 
battle. The —— Massachusetts Regi- 
ment was in it, and came out decimated ; 
Company A was a mere fragment, and 
its captain, it was feared, had received a 
mortal wound. He had fought with a 
splendid, reckless bravery; where the 
fray was thickest and hottest, there he 
was always in the van; at last, with his 
clenched hand pressed convulsively to 
his heart, he fell, and was borne away 
senseless, tenderly and reverently, as 
men bear heroes. When he awoke from 
what seemed a long, troubled dream, he 
found himself in a rude hospital, with a 
surgeon by his side, holding in one hand 
a bullet, and in the other a little morocco 
letter-case, gazing at them alternately, 
with a quizzical smile. Captain Rick 
Randall looked at him with questioning 
eyes, and feebly reached out his hand. 
‘A pretty narrow escape for you, my 
brave fellow,’ said the surgeon; ‘here 
is a bullet which was evidently intent 
on exploring your heart—fortunately on 
its way, it met with an obstacle in the 
shape of this pocket-book, and lost so 
much of its energy in penetrating it, 
that it was turned aside a little, and 
stopped short of its destination; the 
result is, that your pocket-book has a 
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clean-cut round hole through it, and 
that you have a continuation of said 
aperture uncomfortably near your heart. 
However, my dear fellow, jesting aside, 
although you are badly wounded, there 
is no danger, if you are properly attend- 
ed: I must try and find a good nurse 
for you.’ 

Poor Captain Rick! and he had really 
hoped to die! He opened the letter- 
case, as the kind surgeon hurried away, 
and there, within it, lay a tiny perfumed 
note, pierced through its centre; he 
held it up before his eyes with a mel- 
ancholy smile—the seal was cut com- 
pletely out! He wondered if that talis- 
manic initial was not graven for ever, 
where the ball had lodged close by his 
heart; then he sighed, and closed his 
eyes; it was strange! that morocco let- 
ter-case would never have been in that 
left breast- pocket but for the letter, 
we was _ it Ronin ed, 


Maud Hillton dreamed one night of 


battle — and, strangely enough, she 
dreamed of Rick Randall; she saw bim 
at the head of his men, with his sword 
aloft, and his bared head proudly erect; 
she heard the familiar voice ringing, 
above the roar and din, like a clarion 
note, and then—he was gone! There 
was a quick, sharp pang through her 
heart, and she awoke, trembling and 
weeping. 

Next morning the newsboys cried 
under her window: ‘ Another great bat- 
tle!“ splendid victory of the Union ar- 
my! the enemy routed and flying! list 
of the killed and wounded!’ and some- 
how their shrill, cheery voices seemed 
full of foreboding, knell-like. 

When she leaned over her father’s 
shoulder, as he sat at the breakfast- 
table, poring over the morning paper, 
one hour later, it was not without an 
inward shudder that her eye searched 
the columns for the fatal list, with a 
sort of sceptical curiosity. She found 
it readily enough, and followed it down 
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carefully with her finger; then, sud- 
denly, she caught her father’s arm with 
a sharp grasp, and over her face stole 
the ashy pallor we have seen once be- 
fore; then she bent down until her 
cheek brushed his, and, hiding her face, 
wept silently, softly. He did not ask 
why, for his eye had followed her finger 
till it stopped at this: ‘Company A, 
wounded, Captain Richard Randall, mor- 
tally!’ That was all! Ah! Maud 
Hillton, did you think Gop had helped 
you tocrush your love for him? After- 
wards, with luminous eyes, Maud sat, 
pale but calm, idly balancing the spoon 
on the rim of her coffee-cup—suddenly 
she looked up to her father, and said, 
quietly: ‘I must go!’ He did not ask 
where, for he knew, and the remon- 
strances that rose to his lips he did not 
utter, when he saw the light of a holy 
stacey in 98 ayes. 


Poor Captain Rick! he had suffered 
terribly with his wound, and, at last, a 
fever set in upon him, that wasted him 
to a mere skeleton in one little week ; 
but the crisis was past, and he was safe, 
though if you had seen him lying there 
on his rude bed, with sunken cheeks, 
closed eyes, and folded hands, you 
would have thought him dead—he was 
so white and motionless. 

Maud Hillton thought so, as she bent 
gently over him, in the gathering twi- 
light of an autumn afternoon, and just 
touched his forehead with cool, caress- 
ing fingers; and her heart beat warn- 
ingly. Captain Rick knew that touch 
in an instant; he opened his eyes, and 
met her tearful gaze; then he drew from 
his bosom a morocco letter-case, opened 
it nervously, while she looked at him 
wonderingly, took out a little note, and 
held it up before her—‘ I have loved you 
always, Maud,’ he said. ‘And I you, 
Rick,’ she murmured, sinking on her 
knees by the humble bedside of the 
wounded hero, and throwing her arms 
around him. 
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THE NATIONAL FINANCES. 


Tae currency question, more perhaps 
than any other at the present time, oc- 
cupies the serious attention of the 
commercial community throughout the 
land. The redundancy or scarcity of 
paper money is exactly measured by a 
rise or fall in the premium on gold, and 
that rise or fall also fixes the rate of 
foreign exchange; so affording a true 
index of the value of securities and pro- 
perty at home, while constituting the 
basis of all mercantile transactions 
abroad; and since this premium is 
regulated by the contraction or expan- 
sion of the currency of the country, the 
latter becomes a question of the first 
importance. The President so regards 
it, and has therefore made it one of the 
leading features of his Message. The 
first conditions to military success are 
well-ordered finances, which provide the 
means to carry on hostilities and render 
tolerable the burden they necessarily 
impose. They have been well called the 
sinews of war. By this test we have a 
right to infer the ability of the Govern- 
ment to put down the rebellion. The 
President says: 


‘The suspension of specie payments by 
the banks soon after the commencement of 
your last session made large issues of United 
States notes unavoidable. 

‘A return to specie payments, however, 
at the earliest period compatible, with due 
regard to all interests, should ever be kept 
in view. 

‘Fluctuations in the value of currency are 
always injurious, and to reduce these fluctu- 
ations to the lowest possible point will 
always be a leading purpose in wise legisla- 
tion. 

‘Convertibility, prompt and certain con- 
vertibility into coin, is generally acknow- 
ledged to be the dest and surest guard against 
them, and it is extremely doubtful whether 
a circulation of United States notes, payable 
in coin and sufficiently large for the wants 
of the people, can be permanently, usefully, 
and safely maintained. Is there, then, any 





other mode in which the necessary provision 
for the public wants can be made, and the 
great advantages of a safe and uniform cur- 
rency secured? I know of none which 
promises so certain results, and at the same 
time so unobjectionable, as the organization 
of banking associations under a géneral act 
of Congress well guarded in its provisions. 
To such associations the government might 
furnish circulating notes on the security of 
United States bonds deposited in the Trea- 
sury. These notes, prepared under the 
supervision of proper officers, being uni- 
form in appearance and security, and con- 
vertible always into coin, would at once pro- 
tect labor against the evils of a vicious cur- 
rency, and facilitate commerce by cheap and 
safe exchanges. A moderate reservation 
from the interest on the bonds would com- 
pensate the United States for the preparation 
and distribution of the notes and a general 
supervision of the system, and would lighten 
the burden of that part of the public debt 
employed as securities. The public credit, 
moreover, would be greatly improved, and 
the negotiation of new loans greatly facili- 
tated by the steady market demand for Gov- 
ernment bonds which the adoption of the 
proposed system would create.’ 


This recommendation, we presume, 
reflects the opinions of the Minister of 
Finance. It is substantially what he 
proposed to Congress in December, 
1861. The practical question then was 
whether the banks or the Government 
should furnish the currency of the coun- 
try. The principal features of Mr. 
Chase’s proposition were, first, a circu- 
lation of notes bearing a common im- 
pression, and authenticated by a com- 
mon authority; second, the redemp- 
tion of these notes by the associations 
and institutions to which they may be 
delivered for issue; third, the security 
of that redemption by the pledge of 
United States stocks, and an adequate 
provision of specie. 

Congress rejected the plan proposed 
by Mr. Chase, and wisely decided that 
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the Government for the time being 
should furnish the currency of the 
country. The circulation of the loyal 
States in December, 1861, was one 
hundred and twenty-eight million nine 
hundred and eight thousand seven hun- 
dred dollars. The circulation of the 
same States in November, 1862, was one 
hundred and sixty-seven million eight 
hundred and fifty-eight thousand seven 
hundred’ dollars; showing an increase 
for the past year of thirty-eight million 
nine hundred and fifty thousand dol- 
lars. To this must be added the cur- 
rency of the Government which has so 
enormously stimulated and swelled the 
tide of stock speculations. Of one hun- 
dred and sixty-seven million eight hun- 
dred and eighty-eight thousand seven 
hundred dollars of circulation in the 
loyal States, New-England furnishes 
fifty-six million eighty-nine thousand ; 
Massachusetts, twenty-nine million one 
hundred and ninety-five thousand dol- 
lars. This gives the key to the pros- 
perity and internal trade of the Pilgrim 
State. This New-England system of 
currency is the means by which ‘the 
poor man becomes rich.” The quicken- 
ing activity in trade of a healthy bank 
expansion is every where felt. The 
number of tons carried on the railroads 
of Massachusetts in 1860 was four mil- 
lion ninety-four thousand three hun- 
dred and sixty-nine, having an aggre- 
gate value of six hundred and sixty- 
seven million three hundred and eighty- 
two thousand one hundred and forty-sev- 
en dollars. The circulation of the State 
of New - York in November, 1862, was 
thirty-seven million five hundred and 
fifty-eight thousand dollars. The tonnage 
of the public works of New-York and 
Massachusetts in 1860 was thirteen mil- 
lion four hundred and eighty-six thou- 
sand three hundred and fifty-one; hav- 
ing a vaiue of one billion six hundred 
and eleven million three hundred and 
twenty-seven thousand eight hundred 
and forty-five dollars. A sum eight 
times greater than the cotton crop, and 
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six times greater than the products of 
all the Cotton States. There are in 
the loyal States fully twenty - four 
thousand miles of railway in opera- 
tion, and we have the aggregate tons 
moved on them, twenty - six million 
one hundred and seventy - four thou- 
sand, at a valuation of one hundred 
and sixty -three dollars per ton; the 
aggregate value of their tonnage is four 
billion two hundred and sixty-six mil- 
lion three hundred and sixty-two thou- 
sand dollars. In bulk it is forty times 
greater than the whole cotton crop. In 
value, twenty-three times greater. 

A full consideration of this subject 
must be given, when we calculate cor- 
rectly the importance of a radical change 
in the medium to facilitate the operation 
of carrying on such an enormous trade 
—so vast in extent and so vital to the 
prosperity of the country at large. 

The circulation of New-England is 
based upon chartered institutions, with 
four exceptions — one in Vermont, three 
in Massachusetts. These two States 
have free banking laws, but they are 
practically inoperative. The circulation 
of the New-England States is based 
upon the value of the charter to the 
the bank, the bank-capital, and upon 
the individual responsibility of the stock- 
holders. In Massachusetts the banking 
laws require fifteen per cent of the capi- 
tal to be kept in specie. In Maine, five 
per cent. In Connecticut, the ‘commis- 
sions report ‘that the security of the 
circulation depends upon the solvency 
of the banks.’ 

Fifty-six million eighty-nine thou- 
sand dollars must be taken from the 
operative capital of New-England to re- 
deem her present circulation ; and fifty- 
six million eighty-nine thousand dollars 
more must be taken to pay off the 
depositors upon the retiring of the cur- 
rency and the consequent liquidation of 
the liabilities of the banks. 

The first necessity for New-England, 
to put the new system into operation, 
is to raise a third sum of money equal 
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to fifty-six million eighty-nine thousand 
dollars, with which to purchase of the 
Government the bonds necessary to be 
used as a basis for this proposed ‘uni- 
form currency.’ 

The circulation of the State of New- 
York is thirty-seven million five hun- 
dred and fifty-eight thousand dollars, 
of which eight million dollars is issued 
by chartered banks, with a deposit of 
stocks of less than one hundred thousand 
dollars. Nineteen million one hundred 
and twenty-three thousand dollars is 
secured by New-York State stocks ; five 
million eighty-nine thousand dollars by 
Government bonds; five million three 
hundred and eighty-six thousand dollars 
by bonds and mortgages, and the bal- 
ance by sundry State stocks. 

In Illinois the present free banking 
law is practically inoperative. The bank- 
ing circulation of Indiana is secured 
by United States stocks, or of any sol- 
vent State stock paying interest in the 
proportion of one hundred and ten thou- 
sand dollars in stocks to one hundred 
thousand dollars in circulation. United 
States stocks, with ten per cent margin 
over the prices at the New-York Stock 
Exchange, are the basis of circulation in 
Iowa, with the privilege allowed the State 
bank to issue circulation to its branches 
on the deposit of twelve and a half per 
cent of United States stocks. The general 
banking law of Michigan provides for a 
circulation limited to three fourths of the 
capital stock — to be secured by United 
State stocks or the stock of any solvent 
State, to be taken at not over ninety- 
five per cent of the market or par 
value. In Minnesota circulation is secur- 
ed by United States stocks, or State 
stocks, not to be taken over their mar- 
ket or par value. 

The Missouri banks are limited in cir- 
culation to three times their capital, and 
are required to keep thirty-three and 
one third per cent of their circulation. 
In Wisconsin the general banking law 
requires as security for bank-notes, 
United States or State stocks of equal 
value, and not to be taken above par. 
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The banks of Kentucky are chartered, 
and the limits of the issues are provided 
in the charters. It is the same in Ohio, 
Pennsylvania, and Maryland. In New- 
Jersey, bonds and mortgages and public 
stocks are allowed as security for circu- 
lation. 

Each State has its system of banking 
created by the people, and best adapted 
to its wants as tested by experience ; 
and each has a natural State pride in 
guarding this interest so as to best foster 
the industry of the people, and increase 
facilities for the transaction of busi- 
ness. 

In view of the vast interests at stake, 
the general Government should pause 
in this hour of revolution before it at- 
tempts to impose a policy that must pull 
down the credit of the institutions that 
supply one hundred and sixty-seven 
million eight hundred and eighty-eight 
thousand seven hundred dollars of cur- 
rency to the country, and which afford 
facilities for trade to a much larger 
amount. The currency system of the 
loyal States has grown up with their 
people. The wealth and prosperity of 
each section may properly be judged by 
its banking capital and its circulation. 
To attempt to supplant it by a general 
and uniform currency, based on Gov- 
ernment bonds, as suggested by the 
President, can only end in disaster and 
failure. 

Labor and capital were never more 
free than now in the North to pursue 
their ordinary course. This freedom 
enables our people to create ample 
means for carrying on the war as it 
proceeds. Harmony of action, conse- 
quently, between the capital of the coun- 
try and the Government, is the only 
thing wanting to complete success; and 
this harmony can only be secured by 
the cordial action of the banks in the 
loyal States, and we trust they will 
exert the power at their command in 
support of the Government. This har- 
mony of action between the banks and 
the Administration is dictated by a sen- 
timent of patriotism, and a wise regard 
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for the best interests of the country; 
and when encouraged by the Govern- 
ment it presents one of the brightest fea- 
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tures of this disastrous contest — the 
end of which, we trust, for the sake of 
humanity and the republic, is not far off. 


THE PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE AND THE WAR. 


Prernaps in the history of republics 
there never was so miserable a state pa- 
per presented by a chief magistrate, under 
all the circumstances, as the recent Mes- 
sage of President Lincoln. The coun- 
try is engaged in the most terrible civil 
war that ever lighted up the passions of 
mankind. Yet in so lengthy a docu- 
ment the President dismisses the sub- 
ject with a brief reference, while he de- 
votes the rest of the Message to the 
discussion of a visionary project, to be 
carried into effect in the year 1900. 
The nigger is the Alpha and Omega of 
his theme. Truly this is leaving the 
part of ‘Hamlet’ out of the play, by 
particular desire. Again, the arbitrary 
arrests are not alluded to, though the 
country has expressed its decided con- 
demnation of them. But is this not tri- 
fling with the interests of a great nation 
in the most tremendous crisis of its des- 
tiny? What a calamity did the politi- 
cians inflict upon the country, when 
they put such a man at the head of its 
affairs! Let us read a specimen of his 
jargon, which reminds us of Nero fid- 
dling while Rome was burning : 

‘It is not so easy to pay something as 
it is to pay nothing; but it is easier to 
pay a large sum than it is to pay a 
larger one; and it is easier to pay any 
sum when we are able than it is to pay 
it before we are able.’ 

Since the foundation of the Govern- 
ment so feeble.a Message never ema- 
nated from a President, and that too on 
the grandest occasion that could inspire 
mortal man with eloquence. This de- 
generacy of our public men is painfully 
suggestive of a similar decline of intel- 
lect in the last days of the Roman Em- 
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pire. What the President designs, upon 
the whole, it is very difficult to deter- 
mine. He is evidently bewildered by 
the dread censure of his Administration 
in the popular vote in the recent elec- 
tions. He knows not how to go on nor 
how to recede, like a man walking overa 
broad, deep river, on the treacherous ice 
which, while he is half-way across, be- 
gins to crack and break all around him. 
Indecision is the distinguishing charac- 
teristic of the Message. It is neither 
for war nor for peace. It is neither fish 
nor flesh. Mr. Lincoln feels that the 
war has been a wretched failure, but he 
has not sufficient pluck to say so. He 
knows that it will be a greater failure 
hereafter, though there are a million of 
Northern men in the field, which will 
cost the country a thousand millions a 
year; and yet he dares not tell the 
truth. Who can hope for the safety of 


. the ship with such a man at the helm ? 


The most he can say for the future of 
the war is, that ‘it may succeed.’ And 
is a fratricidal war of such magnitude, 
in which so much of blood and treasure 
is sacrificed, to be carried on indefinitely, 
and without end, on a mere perhaps? 
It is a virtual surrender of his case, but 
he does not make the confession in that 
disingenuous, manly, open way that 
might be expected from a man bearing 
the reputation of ‘honest.’ He sheds 
tears, which the uncharitable will be 
likely to call crocodile tears, over the 
many valuable lives lost in the war. 
The question immediately recurs, why 
did he inaugurate so hopeless a conflict ? 
and if he is moved by any lofty senti- 
ments of humanity, why does he not 
now even, at the eleventh hour, put a 
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stop to the useless carnage? He pro- 
fesses to be ready to do so, and offers a 
proposition to Congress to pay the value 
of the slaves of the South, on condition 
of emancipation in the year 1900. This, 
he says, will both stop the war and re- 
store the Union! If there be any effi- 
cacy in this remedy, why was it not re- 
sorted to before the bloody drama was 
put on the stage? But how it can end 
the war, or restore the Union now, we 
are wholly at a loss to conceive. He 
says: ‘Jfonly seven Slave States agree 
to it, it can be done.’ Your ‘if’ is a 
great peace- maker. If the heavens 
should fall, we would catch a great many 
birds. Even Kentucky and Maryland, 
still in the Union, and claimed to be 
loyal, will not give their assent. They 
will never yield up the principle, that 
the Federal Government has no right 
to meddle with the domestic institutions 
of a sovereign State. As for the Gulf 
States, they declared before the war be- 
gan, when they were negotiating for a 
peaceful separation, through their com- 
missioners at Washington, that if a 
blank sheet of paper were presented to 
them, to write their own conditions on, 
they would peremptorily reject the of- 
fer, as they could not rely on the good 
faith of a Government, to keep new 
conditions, which had so flagrantly vio- 
lated the old ; and nothing could induce 
them ever again to unite their fortunes 
with the North. 

The only objection Mr. Lincoln can 
offer to a peaceful separation is the dif- 
ficulty of arranging boundaries, a diffi- 
culty which he regards as insuperable. 
Now if this were the only obstacle in 
the way, the whole question would be 
very easily settled. How could the dif- 
ficulty be any greater than it was to 
regulate our boundaries on the south 


with Mexico, and on the north with the * 


British empire? Mr. Lincoln says the 
boundaries could only be rivers that 
could be easily crossed, with popula- 
tions on either side, and at some points 
a mere imaginary geographical line, 
which it would be almost impossible to 
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determine, as any one passed over it. 
Such is the very nature of the bounda- 
ries that divide one State from another, 
all over the Union; and if there was 
any force in the objection, it would go 
to show that State lines ought to be 
effaced, and State institutions ought to 
be abolished, so as to have but one con- 
solidated government in the whole coun- 
try. The tendency of the Republican 
party is to this very consummation. 
But if that were done, then the diffi- 
culty would still exist, both on our 
Northern and Southern frontiers. Mex- 
ico is separated from us in part by the 
Rio Grande, which can be easily cross- 
ed, and for the rest by a mere imaginary 
boundary-line. British North-America 
is separated from us partly by the Lakes, 
partly by the St. Lawrence, but towards 
the north-east by no natural boundary 
whatever. If Mr. Lincoln’s argument 
were good for any thing, it would go 
to show that we ought to go to war 
with England for her North-American 
possessions, and that the war could 
never be stopped till they were all an- 
nexed; but as there would even then 
be no natural impassable boundary, it 
would be necessary to go to war with 
Russia, and fight our way to the North 
Pole, till arrested by frozen seas and 
eternal icebergs. Then on the South- 
ern frontier we ought to make war with 
Mexico, and having acquired that coun- 
try, to add Central America till we come 
to the Isthmus; but as it would be al- 
most impossible to tell where the South- 
ern half of the American continent be- 
gins, or the Northern half ends, to save 
all trouble, we ought to go on with the 
process of annexation, till we reached 
Cape Horn, thus absorbing the whole 
American continent, North and South. 
To such absurdities does Mr. Lincoln’s 
argument tend. 

Hardly any two countries in Europe 
are separated from each other merely 
by natural boundaries of mountains and 
rivers. Russia is separated from Swe- 
den and Norway in part by an artificial 
and undistinguishable line; which is 
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still more true of its frontier on the side 
of Prussia, Austria, and Turkey. Prus- 
sia is separated from Denmark, Holland, 
Belgium, France, Austria, and the other 
German States, by imaginary lines. 
Austria is bounded in the same way; 
and so is Turkey in Europe. The Turk- 
ish empire extends continuously from 
one continent into another; and Russia 
stretches into three continents, over 
natural boundaries, and stops where 
there are no natural boundaries at all. 
No natural boundary divides Italy from 
Switzerland, the latter extending to the 
east below the Alps. Portugal and 
Spain are by nature one territory, yet 
they are separated by artificial bounda- 
ries, France, compact as it is, and sep- 
arated for the most part by natural 
boundaries from other countries, is still 
not wholly so. On the South it is di- 
vided by the Pyrenees from Spain, and 
from Switzerland on the east by the 
Alps; but not by the latter mountains 
altogether from Italy, since the acquisi- 
tion of Nice ; while on the northern side 
it is separated from Belgium by no na- 
tural boundary ; and from Prussia, and 
other German States, partly by the 
Rhine, and partly by no visible line of 
demarcation. Napoleon is very anxious 
to make the Rhine the boundary ; but 
Prussia will not relinquish her Rhen- 
ish Provinces, though they once be- 
longed to France, and though the 
people are still governed by Napo- 
leon’s Code of Laws. To insist on 
this boundary would involve all Eu- 
rope in a bloody war, and it might fail 
inits object after all. Mr. Lincoln says, 
even rivers do not suffice for boundaries 
of nations in America, because they are 
inhabited on either side, and may easily 
be crossed. In Europe they serve the 
purpose, though ten times as thickly in- 
habited. If the doctrine of facility of 
crossing be a sound argument against 
the validity of a boundary, it would ap- 
ply equally to narrow seas. France is 
separated from England by a narrow 
strait of twenty miles, which is bridged 
by steam, and as easily crossed as the 
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Mississippi. Will it not suffice for a 
boundary between those two powerful 
countries ? 

The truth is, that the natural bound- 
aries between the Slave States and the 
Free are greater than those between half 
the contiguous nations of the earth ; 
and if there was a disposition to settle 
the lines, they could be more easily de- 
termined than in the case of Mexico and 
British North-America. How easy, for 
example, to make the dividing line Del- 
aware Bay, the Lower Susquehanna, 
the Juniata, the Ohio, and the Missouri, 
giving all the true Mississippi to the 
North, that river really ending at St. 
Louis, by junction with the Missouri, 
which is the larger river, and therefore 
entitled to be regarded as the river to 
the mouths in the Gulf. Its very color 
proves this. Or making. Chesapeake 
Bay and the Potomac the boundary on 
the Atlantic coast, continuing our line 
by the Monongahela to the Ohio at Pitts- 
burgh, and down that river to Cairo, 
and up the Mississippi to St. Louis, and 
thence up the Missouri, another natural 
boundary might be formed, which would 
give the North two of the Slave States, 
together with the northern half of Mis- 
souri. It is true that this arrangement 
would leave Kentucky in the Southern 
States, and she is claimed to be loyal to 
the North. That we do not believe. 
She is held only by force, and would to- 
morrow cast her lot with the South, if 
she were permitted to do so. But Ken- 
tucky could be made neutral ground 
forever between the North and the 
South, and the same arrangement might 
be extended to Maryland, Western Vir- 
ginia, and a portion of Eastern Virginia, 
say as far as the Rappahannock, in the 
same way that Switzerland, in the cen- 
tre of Western Europe, is neutral terri- 
tory to the nations which surround her, 
and thus prevents many wars which 
would otherwise take place. 

But Mr. Lincoln conjures up another 
great difficulty, and that is, that the 
whole of the Mississippi Valley is one 
country, and cannot be divided; that 
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the Upper Mississippi and its valley can- 
not be separated from the Lower Mis- 
sissippi, and its valley. We have 
shown that the Lower Mississippi is 
really the Missouri. But supposing the 
river to be all one, from its source on 
the Canadian frontier to the Delta in 
the Gulf of Mexico, it does not follow 
that the valley might not be divided at 
the natural division at the junction with 
the Missouri ; and then the difficulty 
could be obviated as to the right of 
navigation, by declaring it perpetually 
free. The confederate States have al- 
ready declared it to be so in their con- 
stitution ; besides, it would be impossi- 
ble to prevent foreign nations from 
having access through the Lower to the 
Upper Mississippi. They would not 
permit it to be closed. John C, Calhoun 
declared the Mississippi to be an inland 
sea, whose navigation ought to be free 
to all. Thus the difficulty about the 
Mississippi Valley could easily be dis- 
posed of. In the valley of the Danube, 
in Europe, several nations dwell. Why 
might not the same be done in the 
case of the valley of the Father of Wa- 
ters ? 

Where there is a will there is a way; 
and if there were a sincere desire for 
peace, on the basis of separation, it 
could be readily accomplished in the 
face of far greater difficulties. The best 
thing Congress and the President can 
do is to suspend hostile operations, and 
agree upon an armistice, as France has 
proposed, in order to give time for pas- 
sions to cool; and to negotiate either 
the terms of a reiinion, or, if that 
cannot be achieved, the terms of a 
peaceful separation, and a division of the 
country into two friendly confederacies. 
It is large enough for a dozen nations, 
and it is supreme folly to continue a 
Sanguinary war to produce a cordial 
union in one government, if that is no 
longer practicable. Far better to make 
a treaty of peace and amity, treaties of 
commerce and navigation, and an offen- 
sive and defensive alliance against all 
the world. This seems the only possi- 


ble solution of the war, and if so, the 
sooner it is adopted the better, for 
North and South, and the rest of man- 
kind. There can be no mistake that 
the popular vote in the late elections is 
a decided condemnation of the war ; 
and if the voice of the people, as ex- 
pressed at the ballot-box, is not attend- 
ed to, our rulers will have to listen with 
trembling to the same voice in tones of 
thunder. Indeed, had the polls been in- 
terfered with, as it is stated it was at first 
intended they should be, in the late con- 
test, Northern cities would have flowed 
with blood, anda physical force revolution 
would have been consummated instead 
of the peaceful one of the ballot-box. 
Let those in temporary power be warn- 
ed in time, lest an indignant people may 
say to them hereafter, as the people of 
Paris said to Louis Philippe, in 1848: 
‘It is too late?’ 

Better to yield now witha good grace, 
before the storm of the conservative 
counter-revolution breaks around their 
heads, or before exhaustion invites the 
interposition of foreign powers, and 
causes the humiliation of submission to 
their will. The patience of Europe will 
soon become exhausted ; and when that 
moment arrives, there is no alternative 
left us but to stop the war at its dicta- 
tion, or engage in a foreign struggle in 
addition to the unmanageable domestic 
strife already upon our hands. The 
first prelusive notes of intervention 
have been already sounded, under the 
name of peaceful ‘ mediation.’ It will 
soon end in armed hostile intervention. 
As the London ‘ Post,’ the organ of the 
British Government, well observes, ‘ The 
question in the view of all the three 
great powers appears to be simply one 
of time.’ The antecedents of Napoleon 
show that whenever he puts his hand to 
a matter of this kind, he is sure to go 
through with it, and he has always been 
successful, sooner or later, in bringing 
England over to his policy. Independ- 
ently of the interests of the French na- 
tion, whose trade and commerce are so 
injuriously affected by the war, he has 
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a grand scheme on hand in Mexico ; and 
it is essential to his success, not only 
that the Union should be permanently 
divided, but that he should make a sure 
friend of the South. 

The postponement by Mr. Lincoln of 
the settlement of the slavery ques- 
tion to the year 1900, is a virtual ad- 
mission of the futility of his Proclama- 
tion, which is to come into effect with 
the new year. It proves that his dbru- 
tum fulmen is just what he had previ- 
ously described it to be, ‘like the Pope’s 
bull against the comet.’ The announce- 
ment of this new policy, following upon 
the successes of the conservatives in the 
elections, and the removal, without 
cause, of the ablest general of the war, 
cannot fail to produce an important in- 
fluence upon the courts of Europe, ad- 
verse to the Northern cause, and favor- 
able to the recognition of. the independ- 
ence of the South —the direction to 
which these powers are already so 
strongly inclined. 

But we are reminded by President 
Lincoln that Slavery is the cause of the 
war, and that while the cause exists 
there can be no peace. If that be so, 
and that the people of the Northern 
States are bent on prosecuting the war 
till they attain the object, we may safely 
calculate that it will continue for the 
balance of the present century, unless, 
prompted by self-interest and motives 
of humanity, other nations combine to 
put a stop to the strife. The organs of 
the great powers of Europe have inti- 
mated that they will not permit the bar- 
barism of a servile insurrection ; but 
without that it is admitted that_ the 
war cannot result in success.. The 
Secretary of War in his report does not 
depend on the million of white men in 
arms, but on an alliance with the slaves. 
Yet he confesses that ‘ under no circum- 
stances has any disposition to-servile in- 
surrection been exhibited by the colored 
population in any Southern State.’ The 
truth is found by experience to be that 
the attachment of the negroes to their 
masters cannot be shaken. They are 
loyal to the South, and not to the North. 


\ 
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There may be some exceptions, but this 
is the rule. If matters come to the 
worst, the Southern States themselves 
would emancipate their negroes, and 
arm them against ‘the Yankees,’ rather 
than permit the Federal Government to 
do it for them. As for our arming the 
negroes, it is all moon-shine. Such arms 
as could be conveyed would be sure to 
find their way to their masters, as Mr. 
Lincoln said shortly before he issued 
his foolish Proclamation. 

But it is not true that slavery is the 
cause of the war. It is not slavery but 
the anti-slavery propagandism which 
has done all the mischief, and the 
‘punic faith’ of the politicians of the 
North, who have joined hands with 
fanaticism in violating the compact of the 
States, of which the bond — the solemn 
league and covenant — is the Constitu- 
tion, which the abolitionists in recent 
years have sometimes burned on the 
Fourth of July, sometimes, in the lan- 
guage of one of their organs, ‘execrated 
and spat upon,’ and continually pro- 
nounced, in the words of the standing 
motto of another great organ, ‘an agree- 
ment with death and a covenant with 
hell.” So far back as 1820 the fanatics 
commenced their crusade, and the poli- 
ticians originated a sectional political 
war, which has at last ended in seas of 
blood. The act of Congress, known as 
the ‘ Missouri Compromise, carried by 
a dominant Northern majority, was a 
flagrant violation of the letter and spirit 
of the covenant which held the States 
together, for it established a discrimina- 
tion in favor of Northern property, and 
against Southern property in the terri- 
tories jointly owned by both sections ; 
it said the Northern man may emigrate 
from his own State into the common 
territory, bringing with him his ox and 
his ass, his horse ‘and his mule, and 
any thing that is his; while the South- 
ern man was prohibited from bringing 
his property, his slaves into the same 
territory. Those slaves, Mr. Lincoln 
says in his late Message, are as much 
property under the Constitution as any 
other property, and the North is as 
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much responsible for the original intro- 
duction of that property as the South, 
and has equally participated in its pro- 
fits. To deny the Southern man the 
right to migrate into the territories with 
his slaves is to assert the principle of 
the inequality of the States, whereas-the 
theory of the Government, is that all the 
States are coéqual. What aggravates 
the injustice is the fact that some of the 
very territory into which Southern men 
are prohibited to emigrate was ceded 
gratuitously to the Union by the South- 
ern States. Our greatest statesman, 
Jefferson, declared the Missouri Com- 
promise to be ‘the knell of the Union,’ 
and added that ‘its announcement 
alarmed him like a fire-bell in the 
night.’ How prophetic were his words, 
the events of the last two years have 
proved. But the slavery question ought 
not to have been the cause of disunion and 
war. Nor would it had each State been 
left to manage its own domestic institu- 
tions, and to enjoy equal rights in the 
common territories, as the letter and 
spirit of the Constitution, as interpreted 
by the Supreme Court of the United 
States guarantee. The abolitionists talk 
of slavery as if it were an innovation. 
So far from slavery being the cause of 
disunion, it existed in all the States at 
the formation of the Government, and 
had Northern fanatics not meddled with 
it at the South, it would have proved a 
bond of union to the end. In 1832, 
when South-Carolina revolted on the 
tariff question, under the lead of John C. 
Calhoun, it was negro slavery alone 
prevented all the other Southern States 
from joining in it and rendering it suc- 
cessful, for all equally felt the injustice 
of the tariff imposed for the benefit 
of Northern manufacturers. But they 
feared for their institution and knew that 
their fugitive slaves would not be re- 
turned in the event of a separation. 
This was the motive which induced 
them to bear the protective tariff impo- 
sition, which they regarded as an in- 
fringement of the Constitution, just as 
much as the prohibition of slavery in 
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territories of the United States north of 
an arbitrary line. The tendency of dif- 
ference of climate, system of labor, pro- 
ductions and interest was towards 
separation. But Northern protection 
to slavery was a consideration which 
outweighed the other interests. Hence, 
when the Republican party at the North 
caused eleven States to refuse to return 
fugitive slaves, as the Constitution 
directs, and when the leading principle 
of that party was avowed in the Presi- 
dential election to be not only to pro- 
hibit the existence of slavery in any 
territory of the United States north of 
the line fixed by the misnamed Missouri 
Compromise, but even south of that 
line; and when a President was unfor- 
tunately elected upon that issue, owing 
to divisions among the Conservatives, 
the South became so alarmed that it 
threw off the yoke, and took the risk of 
war. Mr. Lincoln himself and his Prime 
Minister, Mr. Seward, had declared that 
two systems of labor could not exist on 
this continent —that there was an ‘ir- 
repressible conflict’ between them, and 
that the States of the Union must be- 
come all slave or all free. Hence South- 
ern statesmen concluded that it was the 
intention of the party in power to bring 
about the extinction of the institution 
even in the Southern States, and they 
armed themselves against the meditated 
invasion of their rights. All through 
the Message it is assumed that the ob- 
ject of the war is to put an end to 
slavery with a view to the perservation 
of the Union. But if the war could be 
successful in this, it would be the sftrest 
way of sealing forever the separation. 
The South would no longer have a 
motive to stand taxation for the protec- 
tion of Eastern and Northern manufac- 
turers, and the Western States would 
soon be of the same opinion, and cast 
their destiny with the South. The only 
chance, therefore, of a restoration of the 
Union is to let slavery alone, and to 
carry out the Constitution in its letter 
and spirit. The South being an agri- 
cultural country, and the North a manu- 
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facturing country, the free exchange of 
products was for the mutual benefit of 
both sections. The production of the 
great staples of cotton, rice and sugar 
could only be successfully carried on by 
the forced labor of the blacks — the only 
mode by which they could be made to 
work. The climate is unsuited to the 
white man as an agricultural laborer. 
The slave institution at the South was 
thus naturally a cause of harmony, and 
not of disruption, and so all conserva- 
tive men at the North have ever regard- 
ed it. 

If it be true, as Mr. Lincoln says, 
that slavery is the cause of disunion 
and the war, then upon his own show- 
ing there can be neither peace nor 
Union till the year 1900, for he does not 
propose to get rid of slavery till that 
time. Are we to continue the war for 
nearly forty years for an abstraction, 
imitating the foolish English ‘wars of 
the Roses, which lasted thirty years ; 
the thirty years’ war in Germany be- 
tween Protestants and Catholics, or the 
war between Spain and her revolted 
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provinces of the Netherlands, which, 
with all her power, she could not sub- 
due for eighty years? for they not only 
established their independence, but suc- 
ceeded her on the ocean as the chief 
maritime and commercial power, and at 
the same time became a great manu- 
facturing country. The present war is 
developing the manufacturing and the 
naval power of the South, to the great 
detriment of the North. History but 
repeats itself. History is ‘ philosophy 
teaching by example;’ but, alas! we 
do not attend to its teachings, and com- 
mit the same errors which have ruined 
our ancestors. The Hollanders, rather 
than yield to Spain, opened the embank- 
ments which protected their territory 
against the sea, and submerged the land ; 
and it is evident that the Southern popu- 
lation, who are equally brave, are de- 
termined to make their country ‘a 
vast, howling wilderness’ rather than 
submit to the arms of the North. Let 
us be wise in time, and make peace be- 
fore it is too late. Compromise may yet 
be the salvation of the Union. 


JANUARY. 


To-pay the snow in virgin beauty lies 
Upon the land, and nature, fair and proud, 


Queen-like yet humble, wraps her in her shroud, 
And bending to the will of winter, dies. 


A blank, wide waste of pure and spotless white 
Covers the hills, and woods, and fields, and streams, 
And over all the golden sunshine gleams, 

As diamonds flash in festive halls at night. 


And in the pauses of the keen, cold wind, 
The silver sleigh-bells peal forth merrily, 
_ And sweet young voices ring out wild and free, 
Flinging their happy echoes far behind. 


The sad old year is buried and forgot — 

This is the icy birth-month of the new, 

And its long fire-side evenings bring to view 
Visions of joys that will be, but are nct. 


\ 
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CARL ALMENDINGER’S OFFIGE: 


OR, THE MYSTERIES OF CHICAGO. 


CHAPTER TENTH 


CORNELIUS POPPINJAY MAKES A CALL ON ROSALIND. 


‘Rosatinp, it looks like old times to 
be enjoying this very cosy téte-d-tete to- 
gether, does n’t it?’ 

‘I suppose it does. I wish I was 
somebody else.’ 

‘I wish you were. It is highly pro- 
bable that we can never be happy in 
our present relations.’ 

*‘ Why not, Cornelius?’ 

‘Gop has made woman for man, to be 
a help-mate for him in his grievous sor- 
rows and troubles. That’s woman’s 
destiny. Whoever attempts to run 
counter to fate can never be happy.’ 

‘I don’t know that I understand you, 
Cornelius.’ 

‘Will you allow me to explain ?’ 

‘I don’t know anything about it.’ 

‘Rosalind, there is only one way that 
I can be supremely happy, and that will 
insure your happiness as well as mine. 
I have gone through troubles and trials 
enough to kill an ordinary man, and I 
know I must be preserved for some good 
purpose or other. May I tell! you more, 
Rosalind ?’ 

‘T don’t know.’ 

‘Won't you share my lot, Rosalind ?’ 

‘Cornelius, I don’t think you show 
proper respect for your deceased wife in 
wishing to marry so soon.’ 

‘That ’s the very best way I can show 
my respect for her memory. A man 
who has found matrimonial life highly 
agreeable, it is more than highly proba- 
ble will be sure to marry again. The 
very desire to renew such relations is a 
tribute to the virtues of his former wife.’ 

‘I would n’t like my husband, after 
my death, to pay such a tribute as that 
to my memory.’ 

‘There would be no occasion, Rosa- 
lind, as I hope and believe. All that 
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mortal man could do would be done by 
me, most certainly, to make you the sur- 
vivor, if one should have to precede the 
other.’ 

‘O me! 
else.’ 

‘Have me, Rosalind, and I will make 
you somebody else.’ 

‘I don’t want to marry, Cornelius.’ 

‘There are a great many things which 
we do not wish to do, which it is better 
for us to do. If you have it in your 
power to make me supremely happy, and 
if in doing so you are accomplishing 
what Gop has foredrdained, don’t you 
think you ought to comply ?’ 

‘You don’t mean to say, Cornelius, 
that God has foreérdained that we shall 
marry ?’ 

‘IT believe it most sincerely.’ 

‘ Well, if Gop has foreérdained it, He 
has foreérdained that my husband shall 
have means enough to buy me half a 
dozen silk dresses for each season, for I 
won’t wear one dress more than a sea- 
son, and it has got to be the best silk in 
the market too. It is more important 
for married dadies to dress than single 
ones. They always lead in society, and 
young girls always look up to them. If 
I could n’t dress stylish, I would never 
marry. Iam sure I should break my 
husband up if he was n’t rich; so I tell 
you beforehand.’ 

‘I am willing to comply with any rea- 
sonable demands, Rosalind.’ 

‘But suppose they were unreason- 
able ?’ 

‘Why, it is more than highly probable 
that I should have to comply.’ 

‘Well, I must have it in writing, so 
that there may be no dispute about it 
hereafter.’ 

‘ Will you draw it up ?’ 

‘No, you may draw it, but I will tell 
you what to write.’ 


I wish I was somebody 
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So Mr. Poppinjay took his seat at the 
escritoire, and began to write, according 
to the dictation of Rosalind, as follows: 
‘I, Cornelius Poppinjay, agree to fur- 
nish Rosalind Mather, if she will marry 
me, the following wardrobe: ‘Six silk 
dresses.’ Here Mr. Poppinjay stopped 
and suggested that perhaps three or four 
would answer, but Rosalind would not 
hear to the proposed amendment, so he 
resumed his pen. ‘Six silk dresses of 
the best silk in the market.’ Here Mr. 
Poppinjay again stopped and suggested, 
‘each year.’ Rosalind told him she was 
to dictate, and bade him add ‘each sea- 
son.’ 

‘How many would that be a year?’ 
asked Mr. Poppinjay deprecatingly. 

‘It would be only twenty-four,’ an- 
swered Rosalind. 

‘How much would they cost?’ 

‘Why, mercy, Cornelius, you can get 
as good a silk as I would want for two 
dollars a yard. It would n’t take more 
than twenty yards for a dress. That 
would be forty dollars. Then the mak- 
ing and the trimmings would be at least 
ten dollars more. So the dress when 
finished would n’t cost more than fifty 
dollars. Twenty-four times fifty would 
be twelve hundred dollars.’ 

‘Good Gop, Rosalind! You don't 
mean to say that you want to spend 
twelve hundred a year on dressing ?’ 

‘Why, of course I do, Cornelius. I 
have n’t said anything about pin-money 
yet. A lady might as well be out of the 
world if she can’t dress fashionably.’ 

Here Cornelius remarked that he 
would think the matter over and call at 
another time; that he had an appoint- 
ment at that hour, which would make it 
necessary for him to leave. 

Rosalind told him she was very sorry 
that he could n’t remain longer, and asked 
him when he would call again. Corne- 
lius answered rather tartly ‘as soon as 
convenient,’ and bade her a peremptory 
good-night. 

‘O ma!’ said Rosalind, as she ran 
into the back parlor, ‘I have tried my 
expedient on Cornelius to-night, and 
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believe it has succeeded. He went out 
in a great flurry and was hardly polite 
to me.’ And then the great fat girl com- 
menced crunching her sugar- candy, 
while her mother remarked to her that 
if she would take her advice she would 
either have Mr. Poppinjay, or immedi- 
ately decide not to have him, and for- 
bear to trifle with him longer. 


CHICAGO NEWS. 


Ropert Ferrara received a letter from 
Carl Almendinger, written from New- 
York City, in which that gentleman in- 
formed him of his unexpected return to 
this country, and his proposing to join a 
certain regiment. Carl’s friends, though 
much surprised at this intelligence, could 
perceive in it nothing but what was emi- 
nently reasonable and consistent. When 
our country was at peace, and there was 
scarcely a portent in the political firma- 
ment, Carl had gone forth under the lead- 
ership of the most renowned chieftain 
of the age to aid in the achievement of 
union and constitutional liberty for fair 
and classic Italia, the land of the painter, 
the sculptor, and the poet, but then un- 
happily the prey of Pope, Bourbon, and 
Hapsburg. Now that the shrill clarion 
of war was pealing on his own shores ; 
now that the flag which had ever pro- 
tected him and his was fired upon by 
rebel sons, should he not return from a 
foreign strand, and pay that primal duty 
which every citizen, native or adopted, 
owes to his country ? If union and lib- 
erty could not be preserved here on the 
vantage-ground of more than three 
fourths of a century, under the auspices 
of some of the greatest names in his- 
tory, with the adjuvants of a common 
origin, common language, and common 
traditions, with a prosperity unexampled 
among nations, and the respect every- 
where accorded to our flag, vain and 
illusory would be the hope of inaugurat- 
ing them in Italy, with all her untoward 
surroundings. 

‘Carl has done right,’ said his friends. 

‘Yes,’ said Sigmund, when Robert 
read that portion of the letter about the 
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reippearance of Lampertz, ‘and I am 
ready to join Herr Almendinger, if his 
regiment will take me. Dat Lampertz 
will join the secesh and try to kill him. 
If I meets Lampertz I kill him very pad.’ 
Such a long sentence would indicate that 
Sigmund has been studying English to 
some purpose since Carl’s departure. 
With him to determine was to act, and 
he is already on his way to unite again 
as heretofore his fortunes with those of 
Herr Almendinger. 

Willingly would Robert have borne 
him company ; but he has had his post 
of duty assigned him by Carl, and can- 
not persuade himself, even under great 
temptations, to falsify his promises. He 
will remain to supervise the interests of 
his friend until he returns, or is brought 
back a martyr to his patriotism. 

Robert has lately made a great discov- 
ery. Sigmund is bearing a communica- 
tion to Carl Almendinger, which will 
make that gentleman say ‘my blessed’ 
quite lively, and deepen with pleasure 
the bronze.of his war-worn cheeks. It 
is a secret, however, and must not be 
ventilated to the four winds of heaven. 
You can hear it, reader, if you will 
promise that it shall never come to the 
ears of Timothy Pepper. 

Then know you that the sale of the 
blackberry tract has been found to be 
irregular and void. The advertisement 
of sale was published only fifty-nine in- 
stead of sixty days, as required by the 
trust-deed. The error doubtless occur- 
red by including in the numeration both 
the days from and to which the count 
was made, instead of excluding the first 
one. Soin order to divest Carl’s inter- 
est in the blackberry tract, Timothy 
Pepper must insert a new advertisement 
in one of the daily papers of Chicago, 
and keep it in for sixty days before the 
day of sale. ‘It is so nominated in the 
bond,’ and Timothy cannot help himself. 

Carl Almendinger is still the owner of 
the blackberry tract, and will remain so 
until his rights are divested by another 
sale, made after full and legal notice. 
Should he succeed in raising the amount 
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of the mortgage incumbrance, he may 
yet realize his most sanguine dreams as 
to the future of the new town, and ‘read 
his history,’ if not in a nation’s, at least 
in a village’s eyes. 

So many thousand dollars! How will 
Carl get them? His efforts must be 
made with secrecy too, for should Timo- 
thy Pepper hear of the blunder he has 
made, he would immediately advertise 
again, and in the event that the money 
was not forthcoming in sixty days, he 
would bid in the land just as he did be- 
fore. This would suit him exactly, for 
he desires not the money but the Black- 
berry tract. He has sagacity enough to 
see that the town has a future before it, 
on account of its location at the inter- 
section of two of the main railroads, its 
proximity to Chicago, and the rapid 
growth yet to be developed of that young 
and imperial city. He fully realizes that 
among the numerous vicinal towns which 
dot the Lake Shore and the prairie, 
Blackberry has the richest expectancy. 
When the war shall have come to a 
close; when more railroads shall have 
run out upon the broad prairies, with 
the hiss of steam and the smoke of loco- 
motive to announce the in-coming of the 
now dormant agricultural wealth of the 
State, and the out-going of the goods, 
wares, and merchandise of Chicago ; 
when the chalybeate and ferruginous 
ores of Lake Superior shall have been 
brought hither to be converted into cop- 
per and iron; when more bridges shall 
have spanned the forked Chicago river, 
more streets risen to high grades, more 
iron and marble fronts arrested the atten- 
tion on Lake street—when this shall have 
taken place, as it inevitably will take 
place before this generation shall have 
passed away, then the proprietor of 
Blackberry may have become a million- 
aire instead of remaining a bankrupt as 
he is to-day. But so many thousand 
dollars! How will he raise them? 
That is the all-important problem ; and 
Robert Ferrara will have quite enough 
to do to solve it without seeking to share 
with his friends the mishaps of war. 
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It begins to look as if there was some- 
thing substantial to Carl’s dream about 
the gondola and its builder. May not 
Robert be the man of the long black 
locks and sullen face, who insisted on 
due notice according to the laws of Ven- 
ice? Be sure, however, and keep the 
secret which we have intrusted to you, 
reader, lest it come to the ears of Timo- 
thy Pepper, and he dash with disappoint- 
ment the poetry of our hopes. 


SICKNESS AND WAR. 


Tuere is sickness at the house of 
Abraham Mather. Is it Genevieve ? Gop 
forbid! It is then the old man himself, 
now above sixty year of age, and his 
constitution, never very strong, has to 
wrestle with malignant diphtheria. The 
physician, impressed by the usual fatal- 
ity of the disease, seems at a loss how 
to treat it. 

Genevieve is becoming anxious about 
her father’s condition, for he appears to 
get worse every day, and he has always 
been such a dear, kind parent. He never 
had a’son, and upon her, his only daugh- 
ter, he has lavished his warmest affections. 

After a mother’s decease, for Mrs. Ma- 
ther had been dead several years, the 
value of a father becomes doubly en- 
hanced to his children. He has to act 
in a two-fold relation, and a considerate 
parent will be sensible to this increase 
of responsibility. He will endeavor to 
soften the asperities of his own charac- 
ter; abate any objectionable idiosyncra- 
cies, and adapt himself to the condition 
and wants of his children. They have 
no mother; he must be their mother. 
What if the fates should clip the thread 
of his own life! They become orphans 
in the world. But if the father has done 
his duty, their orphanage will lose half its 
terrors to him; he knows they will 
make good men and women; they will 
never disgrace their parents’ memory ; 
the legacy of a good example and of par- 
ental admonition, better than the legacy 
of gold and silver, will become their tal- 
isman against all evil. 

Abraham Mather has done his duty 
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by Genevieve. No father who had failed 
in this respect could have boasted of 
such a daughter. As she asks the phy- 
sician how papa is to-day, there is a vol- 
ume of filial affection in her upturned 
face. It almost tempts him to represent 
the condition and prospects of his patient 
as better than they really are. 

Abraham Mather is no better. <A 
blister is applied to his throat, which 
instead of having the desired effect, 
seems to precipitate the crisis. The 
hemorrhage gets worse and worse. 
Another physician is cailed in for con- 
sultation. The two go out and talk 
between themselves. They appear to 
disagree ; one regarding the affection as 
local, the other as general. Says the 
consulted physician: ‘You are killing 
that man by blistering his throat. I 
never think of such a thing as apply- 
ing a blister to a diphtheritic patient. 
Take it off as quickly as can be done. 
All you can do is to pour down the 
quinine and the brandy.’ 

Abraham Mather is in danger. Gene- 
vieve has overheard that animated con- 
versation, and it has sent a pang to her 
heart. Can it be? No, it cannot be 
that she will lose her dear, indulgent. 
father. Is every tie to be sundered that 
binds her to her kind — she so young, 
too, and so susceptible of enjoyment? 
She prays Gop in secret to grant her 
this aged prop for the clasping tendrils 
of her affectionate nature to vine upon. 

If the bereavement should come, she 
knows but few whose sympathy could 
mitigate the sorrow. There is an or- 
phan boy, but he is far away, far away. 
There is her uncle’s family at Balti- 
more, but even they are not like the 
daily voices around one’s own fire-side 

At length one of the physicians asked 
the sick man if he knew that his time 
was short on earth. He replied he did, 
and that he would like to speak for a 
few minutes alone to Genevieve. She 
came to him, and with the presence of 
no one to abate the confidence of the 
occasion, he with whispering voice ad- 
dressed her thus: 
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‘My dear child, I have a few words to 
say to you. Iam afraid I have postpon- 
ed it too long already, as I find my he- 
morrhage is getting worse. As for my- 
self I am willing to die ; my only concern 
is about you. 

‘I know your usual good sense will 
guide you aright; but now my duty 
and my love prompt me to give you a 
little advice. You are of that age when 
it is natural that you should wish to be 
settled in life. I had hoped to have 
lived to see you so, but Gop has ruled 
otherwise. There is one young man 
whom you and I have known for a 
long time. I have almost a father’s 
feelings for him — for, like you, he too 
is an orphan. Nothing would please me 
better, living or dead, than to see you 
and Robert united in marriage, if he 
should ever ask your hand. I say this 
because I have not been unmimful of 
his past attentions to you, and the in- 
terest he apparently took in you. 

‘I have now relieved my mind of a load 
which was weighing upon it. I have 
only one word more to say, my daugh- 
ter, and that is to ask you, whether you 
feel as I do on this subject?’ Genevieve 
answered through her tears that she did. 

A smile lighted up the old man’s face 
as he added: ‘ Then all is well.’ 

His hemorrhage became worse after 
this prolonged effort. He bade his 
daughter kiss him, and then fell asleep 
as calmly as an infant at its mother’s 
bosom. 

So rapid was the progress of the dis- 
ease, that Mr. David Mather did not ar- 
rive till after his brother’s decease. Ro- 
salind and Dr. Danguerry came with 
him ; and thus she and Genevieve met 
again under very different circumstances 
from their last meeting. The funeral 
ceremonies were solemn and impressive, 
and conducted by Dr. Danguerry. They 
buried him in the Mather vault, in the 
cemetery at New-Haven, one of the old- 
est extant in the country. 

There is another vacant place in that 
silent repository, and it makes one shud- 
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der to think that it too may some day be 
filled. 

The Jate Abraham Mather was a very 
prudent man in all his financial opera- 
tions. His tastes were simple, and his 
fare was frugal. Genevieve was indulg- 
ed, it is true; but her surplus money 
was applied to the best of uses, to be- 
nevolent and charitable objects, and of 
this her father was fully persuaded. 
He preferred her as his almoner to 
making the proper discriminations 
himself. He had run a large bank 
account, and this will come directly 
into his daughter’s hands. The esti- 
mate of the value of his estate, over 
and above all indebtedness, is thirty 
thousand dollars. As the most of this 
is in hard cash, it is no inconsiderable 
dowry for Genevieve, but scarcely to be 
named in connection with her wealth of 
soul, 

She is persuaded by her uncle’s fami- 
ly to return with them to Baltimore, 
where the change of scenery will doubt- 
less be beneficial, and tend to divert her 
thoughts from introspective contempla- 
tion to the soul- stirring drama there 
about to be enacted. 

Onward come the legions of the 
North, fired with indignation at the 
humiliation of their country’s flag on 
a Southern fort, and the discharge of 
rebel batteries against a handful of brave 
and half-famished soldiers. Onward they 
come, not to reform the institutions of 
the South, nor to wipe out in blood the 
old grievances of sections; but simply 
as soldiers of the Union, to whose hands 
is confided for the time being the pre- 
servation of the Constitution and the 
laws, our integrity as a nation, and the 
replanting on every inch of American 
soil of the old flag. Onward they come, 
ready, if needs be, to write their passport 
to the capital with their bayonets. 

Baltimore, of all cities, should respect 
the flag. It was one of her own sons 
who composed that beautiful apostro- 
phe to it, which long since passed into, 
and still remains, the national anthem. 
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Soldiers of the Union! let Maryland 
know as you pass through her borders, 
that you come not as enemies, but as 
friends ; not as destroyers, but as co- 
workers ; not to liberate her slaves, 
but to uphold all her constitutional 
rights ! 

They come; the serried ranks defile 
along the streets; they move quietly 
without any unnecessary demonstra- 
tion; they only look in the direction 
of the capital they are called upon to 
defend. 

Alas! make ready the altars for the 
sacrifice! The rabble follow them, hoot 
at them, stone them, fire upon them. 
Human nature can stand no more; the 
soldiers return the fire. The first blood 
in this new war is shed on the same day 
that it was spilled in the old. The nine- 
teenth of April becomes doubly sancti- 
fied to us, as the day of the baptism and 
the re-baptism of our liberties. 

In an upper story of David Mather’s 
brown-stone mansion sit Genevieve and 
Rosalind. They are peering through a 
telescope out upon the Patapsco river, 
where they descry Fort McHenry in the 
distance, with heavy cannon and guns 
mounted in every embrasure and port- 
hole, and directed menacingly against 
‘the Monumental City.’ Says Rosalind, 
‘Oh! how frightful it looks! Our house 
might be levelled to the ground in a mo- 
ment and we buried in the ruins.’ 

‘True, my darling,’ responded Gene- 
vieve, ‘but I apprehend nothing of the 
kind. Iam much more afraid of your 
marrying Mr. Poppinjay than I am of 
our demolition by the guns of Fort Mc- 
Henry.’ ; 

‘Nonsense, Jenny. But I believe 
that the Government will not run into 
any extremes as the South have done, 
who, because they could not elect their 
President, are determined to submit to 
no one else.’ s ss 

‘Yes, Rosa, if either Breckinridge or 
Douglas had been elected —and I would 
have preferred either to Lincoln — the 
South would have acquiesced. If Jef- 
ferson Davis himself had been nominat- 
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ed and elected, the North would not 
have tried to cheat him out of it. I 
think as much of one section as I do 
of the other. They are both wrong, 
and occasionally need to be reminded 
of it. When Iam at New-Haven, they 
think my views suit a more Southern 
latitude ; and a stranger to hear me 
talk here might suspect me of abolition 
proclivities. I have generally noticed 
that where there is a bitter quarrel, 
the right lies between the two ex- 
tremes. People are not going to get 
very angry, and pommel one another, 
unless there is some cause for it on 
both sides. 

‘I know Tite and Easter take greater 
liberties with you than most of our servy- 
ant-girls do with us North. I have no 
knowledge as to hew slavery is in the 
Cotton States; but I have failed to see 
anything revolting in that institttion in 
the Border States, where the slaves are 
mostly domestics.’ 

‘I know your views are right, Jenny, 
but they are not very popular. People 
like to run into extremes. They are 
either strongly pro-slavery, or intensely 
radical. They like to make a great 
noise, without stopping to weigh their 
words, or properly discriminate. They 
affect this extravagance in their every- 
day talk. If a person is rich, he is said 
to be veryrich. Ifa lady is pretty, she is 
extraordinarily, superlatively beautiful. 
If a neighbor is a little unpleasant, she 
is the most hateful creature in the 
world. If a school-girl salute a gentle- 
man with ‘bonjour, Monsieur, or drum 
distressingly on the piano, she is said to 
be highly accomplished. There is Cor- 
nelius Poppinjay, for instance, every 
other word in his talk is a superlative. 
Some time since he described to me some 
lady he had recently met with. He said 
she was the most beautiful, angelic crea- 
ture, with the finest eyes, and her voice 
was as sweet as music, She had the 
most classic face, the purest Grecian 
features he had ever seen. Her figure 
was moulded to the highest perfection, 
with the most swan-like neck and beau- 
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tifully turned shoulders imaginable. 
He never says anything is probable. 
He always says it is more than highly 
probable. I never think of Cornelius 
without being reminded of ‘ prodigious, 
stupendous, extraordinary, amazing, 
splendiferous.’ ’ 

‘There, Rose, please stop; I don’t 
feel like laughing.’ 

But Rosalind, in spite of Genevieve’s 
remonstrance, continued to rattle away 
quite lively for one who, a few minutes 
before, was in imminent danger of hav- 
ing her great fat body blown into frag- 
ments by the columbiads of Fort Mc- 
Henry. 

Yonder they come, other regiments 
to avenge the wrongs to the flag, and to 
the brave soldiers of the Massachusetts 
Sixth. . 

What regiment is that which moves 
with the precision of regulars, every 
man of which is well-limbed, and full six 
feet in height; their fine countenances 
bespeaking the purlieus of a Court, rather 
than the nightly bivouac, the forced 
march, and the rush of the assault? 
That is the pet of the great Empire 
City, with its best blood flowing through 
its veins, coming from the banking- 
houses of Wall-street, the princely mer- 
cantile establishments of Broadway, and 
the brown-stone fronts of Fifth Ave- 
nue. 

Halloo! Those yonder! who are they, 
with jaunty caps, red pantaloons, blue 
jackets, and such a devil-may-care ex- 
pression of countenance? Who is their 
leader, he of the fierce moustache and 
long nose? Bless me, if it isn’t that 
dapper little colonel again, whom Carl 
used to meet on the streets of Chicago, 
now at the head of his Zouaves. 

But the railroad-track has been torn 
up between Annapolis and the Junction, 
and the rails and rolling-stock have dis- 
appeared. How will the Seventh get to 
Washington? The kid-gloved dandies 
of Broadway will certainly not push for- 
ward a common platform-car, laden with 
rails and spikes, and mend the track as 
they go! They will not condescend to 
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become bridge-builders! Even so they 
do, and all begrimed with dirt they 
arrive at Washington. Washington at 
once ceases to breathe with ‘’bated 
breath.” The rebels may hold their 
levees in the White House if they can ; 
the Seventh invites them. 

Other troops follow, led by a leader 
who knows no fear; he has his soldiers 
to dive in the deep waters to bring up a 
missing rail; he makes an old asthmatic 
engine breathe healthily; he offers to 
suppress servile insurrection; he re- 
captures fugitive slaves; he marches the 
Massachusetts Sixth back into the same 
Baltimore, which had recently stoned 
some of them to death; encamps them 
on Federal] Hill; quietly picks his teeth 
at his hotel, next door to which the 
famous committee of sixty had recently 
sat in judgment upon the consciences of 
their fellow-citizens; in consideration 
of all of which, the Major-General of 
Massachusetts Volunteers is promoted to 
a major-generalship in the Grand Army 
of the United States. 

The little dapper colonel follows after 
the Seventh to Washington. His Zou- 
aves are gazed at as an earthly edition of 
Pandemonium. They see the secession 
flags waving in Alexandria, and are im- 
patient to cross the Long Bridge and 
haul them down. At length the order 
‘Forward march!’ is given; the rebel 
pickets retire before them; the little 
dapper colonel is in their van; he sees 
a rebel bunting waving aloft; he leaves 
his regiment; mounts staircase after 
staircase; wraps it around his body, and 
descends to his regiment. As he does 
so his blood distains the flag; he cries, 
‘My Gop,’ and falls in death. 

He is borne back to Washington by 
his Zouaves on a litter of their guns. 
The President bursts into tears as he 
hears the sad news, and says: ‘I knew 
him well, and regarded him highly. The 
tragic tale of his death quite unmans 
me.’ The -Commander-in-Chief, lean- 
ing upon the arm of his aid, passes before 
the corpse, and gives it a long, scrutiniz- 
ing glance of that martial eye, which 
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four-score years have not dimmed. His 
parents kiss the mute, cold lips, and 
sob for their only son, the stay and 
prop of their old age. The telegraph 
carries the news far and wide, from city 
tocity, over hill and plain, and it reaches 
the ears of his betrothed, a maiden fair, 
who was hopefully awaiting his return 
from the battle-field, with ‘victorious 
brows,’ when the marriage-bells should 
ring out, the ring be on, 
* Anp at God’s altar radiant run 
The current of two lives in one.’ 

They bring him back to the great Em- 
pire City, through whose streets he had 
recently marched his Zouaves, and 
where, by his dashing, military air, 
he had received the irrepressible ac- 
claim of the thronging thousands. Fair 
hands hasten to bestrew flowers, sweet 
flowers, upon the bosom of the early dead. 
The rose and the lily, the sweet alyssum, 
the jonquil, and geraniums mix their 
perfumes around the corpse. 

Who is he that wipes so often his 
tear-stained cheeks, and whose features 
betoken a foreign origin? It is Carl 
Almendinger, the intimate friend of the 
deceased, who had confided to him his 
hopes and prospects, and the secret of 
the fair, young maiden on the prairies 
of their beloved Illinois. 

After the subsidence of his grief, Carl 
was anxious that his regiment should 
leave; that regiment of old, war-stained 
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TO BE CONTINUED. 


THE FALLEN 


Lone may the Union live; long may our banner wave ! 
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soldiers from Comorn and Buda’s castle ; 
from Novara; from Solferino and Ma- 
genta; from the passage of the Volturno 
and Capua; ay, even all the way from 
down-trodden Poland; soldiers who had 
fought under Garibaldi, Kossuth and 
Bem, and wooed death in a thousand 
shapes, as a lover woes his bride. 

As the regiment marched along Broad- 
way, in their peculiar trot, trot, trot, 
with their bodies thrown forward, 
their wide-open eyes looking steadily 
ahead, who was that little ensign who 
bore the Italian tri-color so determin- 
edly, as if he already snuffed the 
battle, under whose feathered felt hat 
scarcely a tuft of hair was perceptible, 
and whose tread was as light and 
springy asacat’s? That was Sigmund 
Diehl. 

Who was that officer by his side, 
with bandy legs, and a sort of rollick- 
ing movement, who was swimming in 
his uniform? That was Carl Almen- 
dinger. These two friends will fight as 
well as any in all that death-unheeding 
regiment. Let any one attempt the life 
of Carl Almendinger, and Sigmund will 
kill him ‘ very pad,’ if he can. Let harm 
come to a single hair of the few remain- 
ing ones on that almost bald head, and 
some one will mutter ‘confound’ be- 
tween his clenched teeth, and take 
the deadly aim, or thrust the sword- 
bayonet. 






BRAVE. 


Gop bless our Northern arms; Gop bless the fallen brave. 


Nobly they fought and died! 


They in our hearts survive ; they are the nation’s pride. 


Who can their fame deride ? 
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BY EB. A. SANDFORD. 





WHie spending a few weeks at a place 
of summer resort, to recruit my strength 
by resting from the duties of my profes- 
sion, I formed a singular acquaintance. I 
was interested in the appearance of a 
young man who entered with great earn- 
estness into all the amusements of the 
season, and pursued them with that 
restless eagerness with which an impla- 
cable and malicious person might pursue 
a deadly foe. This comparison, though 
strange, is forced upon me by his man- 
ner. He was earnest, active, always en- 
gaged in some form of amusement with 
a vigorous, unrelaxed determination and 
unchanging expression of countenance, 
xs though in pursuit of some fell end. 
Wherever a party was formed, whether 
for a morning ride or midnight revel, he 
was one of them. In bowling, dancing, 
sailing, fowling, fishing, he seemed to he 
equally at home, and as earnest as though 
each in turn was the one grand pursuit 
of his life. Nor was his the real earn- 
estness of the novice; neither the 
affected interest of the blase, but rather 
the earnestness of a man of business, 
who, with a definite purpose, with malice 
prepense, ‘does’ all these amusements. 
He had great personal advantages added 
to fine culture, and was evidently, though 
without appearing to make any effort to 
be so, a general favorite. He seemed, 
to a casual observer, to have a pleasing, 
though rather unchanging expression of 
countenance ; but, on studying it more 
closely, one was puzzled to reconcile his 
character as there expressed with his 
manner of life. There appeared to be 
an indomitable pride and will — a rigid- 
ity —a fixed resolution to overcome some 
foe of his life or of his peace. 

I regarded him as a curiosity, and 
watched him with perhaps too profes- 


sional an eye, which at first I think, an- 
noyed him. As soon as I discovered 
this I desisted, and he at once apprecia- 
ted this delicacy of feeling, and seemed 
pleased and rather attracted towards me 
by the interest I manifested. As I ob- 
served him day after day, I could see 
that he constantly faded — that his nerv- 
ous system was becoming exhausted — 
his hand trembled, while his eye bright- 
ened and his cheek flushed. I frequently 
missed him for a day or two, when he 
would again return with a cheerful air 
and elastic manner, as though deter- 
mined to keep his place among his gay 
friends, waving off their anxious inquir- 
ies by saying, ‘I’ve been engaged,’ and 
entering at once into their plans. 

One evening, just before sunset, he 
sent for me to come to his room. On 
being shown in I found the heavy, dark 
window- curtains closely drawn, and a 
lamp burning on a centre-table. He was 
reclining on a sofa, near which stood an 
easy -chair, which he motioned me to 
take; I wheeled it about so as to sit fac- 
ing him, but as he quickly objected to 
this movement, I replaced it in its former 
position, a little beyond his head, which 
brought my face in the same direction as 
his, surveying his body and feet. Though 
this was certainly an unprofessional atti- 
tude, I submitted to it without a word, 
supposing it to be dictated by the quer- 
ulousness of a sudden nervous attack. 

‘You are a physician ?’ said he. 

*T am.’ 

‘You have come here to rest from pro- 
fessional labor ?’ 

‘That was my object in coming.’ 

‘I would like to consult you profes- 
sionally.’ 

‘I shall be happy to render you any 
service in my power.’ 
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‘I am young and full of—life. I have 
not lived at all yet,’ said he, resilessly 
turning on his pillow. 

‘You are young,’ said I, ‘and life is 
very bright to you.’ 

At this he turned his face back towards 
me with such a strange, beseeching look 
as I shall never forget, repeating: ‘Yes, I 
am young — young.’ 

‘You are not well; you need rest,’ I 
said. 

‘I am not well. I thought I should 
keep up—should overcome. I must 
keep up! must overcome!’ he added, 
with emphasis, suddenly starting up, 
glancing at the wall behind him, and 
then lying back on the sofa. 

This successful exertion of strength 
told that his was not a physical but a 
mental exhaustion. 

‘You will succeed better, my dear 
sir,’ said I, ‘ by making less effort. Keep 
quiet, and give nature an opportunity to 
rally.’ 

‘IT am strong,’ said he, ‘but I am 
doomed — doomed.’ 

‘I hope not,’ said I, for the first time 

feeling his pulse. ‘You are not far from 
well. You must go out with me to-mor- 
row. Weill take a carriage and go to 
some quiet place in the country where 
we can enjoy the fresh breezes, sunshine, 
bird-song, and blossoms. The clover is 
now in full bloom, and the summer 
fruits are ripening. And now I will give 
you an anodyne, and bid you good- 
night.’ 
- As I passed out I purposely stepped 
between him and the lamp. He at once 
clapped his hands to his face, while a 
shudder seemed to run through his 
frame. I stopped a moment to look at 
him, and stepping back passed out on 
the other side of the table. 

I met his valet, a weary-looking youth, 
waiting in the passage. 

‘Does your master rest well at night?’ 
I questioned. 

He at first hesitated, but then answer- 
ed in a hasty, irritable manner, ‘ Rest ? 
Lord, no! He is in perpetual motion,’ 
and hurriedly passed in. 
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The next day he neither made his ap- 
pearance nor sent for me, but the day 
following he reported himself ready for 
the proposed excursion. The morning 
was fine and cloudless, and as soon as 
the sun had dispelled the early mists we 
set out, taking our fowling-pieces. When 
well out into the country we left our 
horses at a wayside inn, and made our 
way through the fields and meadows on 
foot, frequently trying our skill by tak- 
ing a bird on the wing. As the sun 
arose, and the heat increased, I suggest- 
ed that we should direct our course to a 
wood not far distant. To this he object- 
ed. I then proposed, as he looked weary, 
to rest in the shade of a tree near which 
we passed, but, without heeding what I 
said, he walked firmly on to an ascent 
of ground, and seated himself in the 
sunshine, facing the light. As this posi- 
tion seemed best to please him, I sat 
down by his side. 

The sky was now dotted with floating 
specks of cloud — white and thick on 
the side towards the sun — looking like 
drifts of snow, while the opposite edge 
was tinged with amethyst, beautifully 
blending with the azure of the sky. I 
watched them for some time, sailing 
proudly on, when I observed that my 
companion’s attention was directed to 
their images on the fields below, where 
there was a constant play of shadow and 
sunshine chasing each other in quick 
succession, so that we often found our- 
selves for a little moment under a cloud. 

These cloudlets were drifting from the 
southward. I observed that as a shadow 
approached his countenance would as- 
sume a distressed expression, and, as it 
passed, he would glance back, following 
ita moment with his eyes. This was so 
often repeated that I could not but ob- 
serve it. Finally, pressing his hands 
over his face with a convulsive shudder, 
he leaned forward, and after remaining 
silent a moment, groaned : 

‘Doctor, in Heaven’s name, cannot 
you do something for me?’ 

‘My dear friend,’ said I, gently remov- 
ing his hands, ‘what can I do? Will 
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you tell me your symptoms. You evi- 
dently suffer. Will you tell me how? 
I will exert my utmost skill to relieve 
you— will do anything in my power 
that will give you any comfort.’ 

‘Suffer! O Doctor! You will think 
me weak, for you cannot know. Mil- 
ton’s devil could never have suffered 
more. I have been too proud to com- 
plain, but I find myself too weak to en- 
dure.’ 

I advised him to make a full and frank 
disclosure as the best, perhaps the only 
method of ridding himself of his tor- 
menting fancies. When we had returned 
to the hotel, and evening was approach- 
ing, his curtains again drawn and his 
lamp lighted, he related to me, at length, 
the following experience of his life : 

‘My cousin and I were natugal antipa- 
thies; I always disliked him, and he 
never manifested a higher regard for me. 
Our natures were discordant, and could 
not, under any circumstances, have been 
made to harmonize. He was proud, im- 
perious, dictatorial one of those per- 
sons made to command. Cultivation 
had so softened the expression of his 
disposition, that he was generally con- 
sidered winning and agreeable. Though 
he hada majestic bearing, he assumed 
such a conciliating, condescending air, 
that his manner pleased those whom it 
certainly did not flatter. 

‘He was adopted by my father before 
Iwas born. Being my senior by five 
years, his education was in advance of 
mine. I always felt that he was not 
only my senior, but my superior in 
everything. In physical, mental, and 
moral strength he greatly excelled me. 
For this I disliked him; while for me, I 
think, he cherished a silent contempt. 
‘ He sometimes attempted to pet and pa- 
tronize me, but I always repulsed him; 
and as he could not consider me an equal, 
or I regard him as companionable, we 
remained apart. We were civil in our 
intercourse with each other, nothing 
more. 

‘My father is a successful merchant in 
an inland town. As soon as cousin 
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George’s school-studies were finished he 
entered my father’s office. He labored 
faithfully and skilfully for two years, 
when, wishing to know more of com- 
merce than he could learn there, he went 
to New-York. Here he found favor and 
was soon intrusted with a foreign com- 
mission, which took him abroad, where 
he remained three years. When he re- 
turned he entered into a partnership 
with my father, who was glad of this 
opportunity of relief from his accumu- 
lating cares. 

‘In the mean time my college course 
was also finished, and I was hesitating 
in commencing the study of a profession. 
I had decided on law, but I would not 
begin its study until winter; the sum- 
mer and autumn should be given to rest 
and reading. I need hardly tell you that 
one of my temperament greatly approv- 
ed this arrangement, and enjoyed the 
occupation. I was very fond of reading, 
especially light literature, and also fond 
of the same kind of writing. Many mag- 
azine articles owed their existence to 
my pen. My father has a residence a 
little out of town, which his family al- 
ways occupy in summer. It is a sylvan, 
secluded retreat, greatly admired. Here 
he joined his family every evening, while 
cousin George only spent his Sabbaths 
with us. I was now very happy. It 
would have been impossible to find a 
situation better adapted to promote the 
happiness of such an one as I was — an 
only son, at once petted and neglected. 
Seeing no need of much effort, which I 
was constitutionally averse to making, 
regarding a profession rather as an ac- 
complishment than a necessary means 
of maintenance, I looked forward, if I 
took the trouble to look forward at all, to 
a life of literary ease and refined plea- 
sures. 

The month of July following my grad- 
uation was full of delicious enjoyment. 
It may have been caused by the pleasing 
reiiction from college life, for I never 
liked severe study; it may have been 
that my more mature and more culti- 
vated mind better appreciated the beau- 
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tiful gifts of nature among which I dwelt; 
I hope it was the spontaneous outgush- 
ing of a heart comparatively pure, and 
at peace with Gop and man, that made 
heaven and earth appear so beautiful, 
and life so like the realization of a pleas- 
ing dream. 

‘I always liked to watch the drifting, 
floating clouds, marbling the pure blue 
of heaven, and the fitful play of light 
and shade over the fields of grass and 
grain, so like things of life and of enjoy- 
ment; or to observe the lengthening 
shadows of approaching sunset stealing 
over the lawn, and gently expanding 
into a dreamy twilight. Often as I in- 
dulged myself in this pleasure it seemed 
always new to me. In some way I 
ascribed a pleasing consciousness to these 
shadowy, moving forms, a power to en- 
joy the scene their forms and motions 
beautified. 

“A clump of poplars on an elevation 
of ground near the river-side, under 
which I have sat or lain for hours and 
hours, drinking in the beauties of earth 
and sky, seemed to me like a bower of 
Paradise. The constant motion of the 
leaves sifted down just enough of heavy- 
en’s golden sunshine. The shadows 
danced and revelled in light-footed glee 
to the music of the birds and waters, 
while sweet-tempered breezes came ever 
and anon to kiss my brow. There I 
would bring choice botanical specimens 
and examine them; read poems and 
write them, and dream dreams bright as 
the sunshine, fleeting and unsubstantial 
as the shadows. 

‘When a little more than a month had 
passed in this way, my sister returned 
from school. Her vacation commenced 
later than mine, and she had lingered by 
the way ta visit friends. I was not 
aware of her coming until, returning 
late one evening from my favorite retreat 
by the river-side, having seen all the 
shadows blended in a mellow twilight, I 
was going up to my room to make pre- 
paration for supper, when I met cousin 
George coming down. 
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‘*Sister Alice has come,’ said he, 
‘and has brought a friend.’ 

‘He always called Alice his sister, and 
loved her as such; but there was an 
unusual earnestness in his manner this 
evening, for which I could not account. 
I made my preparations hastily, but 
carefully. As I was passing through 
the corridor, approaching the parlor, 
my sister rushed out, in her impetuous 
manner, to meet me. We had hardly 
exchanged greetings when she said: 

‘*T have brought a young lady here, 
whom you will care for, brother Edwin, 
if you dare.’ 

‘I received this half - teasing, half- 
taunting remark kindly, but with a 
secret resolution to prove Alice a false 
prophet. I knew the point of her re- 
mark togbe my success in pleasing the 
ladies, and the light value at which I 
held it. But only saying, ‘We will 
see, Sis,’ I followed her into the par- 
lor, and was presented to her friend. 

‘In one moment my hastily-formed 
resolution vanished! I blundered, like 
a school-boy, in trying to express a civil 
form of welcome. I think it was not 
her beauty that so smote upon my 
senses — first thrilling, then paralyzing 
me; though her beauty was of a high, 
rich type. She had great splendor of 
tints, and nobleness and elegance of 
moulding ; but she possessed a presence, 
a command, a power, that enthralled 
and held me as by magic. 

‘ Before I entered that room I was 
fancy free, exultant, boastful of my 
power to remain so at will. When I 
had exchanged greetings with Cora I 
was a fettered slave. 

‘My whole life, myself, my aims, my 
abilities, how poor, and weak, and mean 
they all appeared! I seemed to be 
awakened, as from a delusive dream, or 
to be gifted with another sense. My 
self - satisfaction, complacency, confi- 
dence, all were gone, and I looked upon 
my life as insignificant and purpose- 
less. I felt, as her dark, deep eyes rest- 
ed upon me, that I was in the presence 
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of a superior being, who read my soul, 
and pitied or despised me. 

‘I think cousin George understood 
my feelings, and was amused by them. 
I was so sensitive that I could feel his 
thoughts, and they stung me keenly. 
In his misdirected efforts to assist me 
to overcome my diffidence, he dared to 
patronize me. I felt the indignity, but 
wanting the tact to properly resent it, 
I must have impressed Cora as at once 
weak and morose. 

‘My cousin appeared to peculiar ad- 
vantage. His rich, olive complexion 
never looked finer, his dark eye never 
flashed more intelligently, his proud lip 
never curved with greater consciousness 
of strength, nor his black, glossy hair 
waved in more seductive negligence and 
grace. His towering form seemed to 
dilate; and by his condescending man- 
ner ke appeared to bestow a benefaction 
on us all. This manner of courteous 
condescension he dared to extend even 
to the magnificent Cora. But she did 
not appear to recognize its claims. Her 
proud, quiet eyes, with their depth of 
thought and feeling, seemed to defy his 
downward gaze, and oftener sought the 
uncertain, flickering glance of my own 
blue orbs. This gave me courage, and 
I formed a resolution that, though un- 
worthy of the lady, I would measure 
lances with my audacious cousin. 

‘Days passed. I had full leisure to 
devote*myself to the ladies. No knight 
of the olden time was ever more devoted 
to his lady-love than I to the beautiful 
Cora. She rewarded me with her con- 
fidence, and was, from the first, affable 
and unrestrained in her intercourse with 
me. She was always ready to favor me 
with her company on a ride or a walk, 
or in a social game ; and she would talk 
with me for hours in the most engaging 
manner, while I had the confidence ‘o 
gaze into the depth of her dark eyes, 
and read there volumes of unspoken 
passion, 

‘Towards cousin George she preserv- 
ed the same manner that I observed on 
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her first evening with us — a quiet and 
haughty reserve—a turning away as 
though she could not brook his arro- 
gance. 

‘I was exultant. I felt that I must 
dislike him the more, to avenge her in- 
jured feelings. But he appeared loftily 
unconscious of the feelings of either 
party, and steadily confident of his mer- 
ited claims. I almost pitied him. 

‘You who may be deeply learned in 
the mysteries of woman’s heart, do not 
sneer at me for judging of things as 
they appeared. With all my boasted 
knowledge and success, I did not under- 
stand the alphabet of woman’s love. I 
had no thought even of its delicate 
shrinking from avowal or exposure. 

‘I was sufficiently humble in my de- 
portment towards Cora. Though my 
heart was in the wildest, most tumultu- 
ous passion, I never gave it voice. She 
seemed so infinitely superior to my 
deservings, that my fear suppressed tbe 
utterance of my love. One afternoon I 
took her to see my favorite haunts by 
the river-side. I told her how much I 
had enjoyed being there, and spoke in a 
wild, visionary, romantic manner of my 
plans and my hopes. She listened with 
interest, while a dreamy sadness filled the 
depths of her dark eyes, in which I 
thought I detected the dewy moisture 
of a tear. Thus encouraged, I resolved 
that on the morrow I would tell her all 
my passionate love, hoping that she 
would listen to that, too, at least with 
toleration. 

‘The next day, when I sought her, I 
was told that she and Alice had gone 
into the city. So I went alone to my 
retreat by the river, to nurse my fancies 
and muse on my possible future. I 
paused a moment under the clump of 
poplars ; but the prospect did not suit 
my present mood. It was too gay for 
the wild, deep passions that were swell- 
ing my heart, and the feverish, delirious 
dreams they fed. I passed up the river 
to a grove of mingled oak and pine, 

skirted on the river-side by a thick 
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growth of copsewood, only affording a 
way for pedestrians to pass along its 
banks. 

‘The secluded air of the place — the 
damp, delicious odor and constant mur- 
muring of the pines, whose dark shadows 
were only broken by an occasional bar 
of sunlight — the deep monotone of the 
rolling river, all conspired to heighten 
my ravished feelings into a delirium of 
torturing rapture. 

‘While walking back and forth in one 
of the aisles of this grove, giving way to 
my feelings, I heard voices approaching 
on the river-bank. I immediately seated 
myself on a rock, lest I might be ob- 
served, and taken for the witless wight 
that I felt myself tobe. Loveis quick of 
discernment, and I recognized the voices 
soon enough as those of Cora and George. 
When the speakers came near they 
seated themselves on a portion of the 
same ledge where I sat— only just out- 
side the copse. Their conversation was 
continued, or, rather, it took the form of 
a monologue. George was pleading his 
love in an ardent, manly, earnest man- 
ner—the rich tones of his voice, so 
blending with the music of the pines 
and the waters, that I could not but 
acknowledge the place well chosen for 
the theme. When he offered Cora his 
hand, to lead her, as he said, all the way 
through life, she silently placed her own 
within it, and was gathered to his heart. 
George requested that their new relation 
should be kept a secret until he should 
visit her friends, and make definite ar- 
rangements for their union, which he was 
desirous should soon be consummated ; 
to all of which she quietly assented. 

‘Why did I sit there and hear them 
toll the death-knell of my hopes? I do 
not know. I only know that I was 
transfixed by the intensity of my feel- 
’ ings; while reason, judgment, propriety, 
all, were swallowed up in the vortex of 
passion, hissing and boiling in my heart. 
When the figures retreated, and I at- 
tempted to rise, I fell prostrate on the 
ground, clutching the grass with my 
fingers, while wave after wave of scath- 
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ing, torturing, maddening agony swept 
over me, and a thousand infernal shapes 
were hissing me on to vengeance. The 
air was torrid and murky, and the cry 
of my soul was like the wail of a lost 
spirit. Oh! why, in that hour of despair, 
did I not look upward? A ray of 
heaven’s blessed sunshine might then 
have penetrated the midnight of my 
mind. But my passions hurled me 
down, down, to the region of darkness, 
and my soul was in thrall to the Prince 
of that realm. Foul, black, malicious 
resolves came surging through my mind, 
and settled in my heart, there to remain 
a pool of corruption until all my life 
should be tainted by its poisoning in- 
fluence. The waves of turbid feeling 
finally subsided into the quiet of a fixed, 
fell resolve. 

‘When I returned to the house my 
manner had assumed a calmness which 
so resembled serenity that I quite escap- 
ed observation. During the evening I 
was as attentive to Cora as usual. I 
listened to the tender strains of melody 
which she seemed to breathe with a new- 
found pathos ; turning the leaves of her 
music, and even looking into the deep, 
true mirror of her eyes with the assumed 
nonchalance of one who understands his 
role. 1 led her out on the piazza, where 
we took a few turns in the moonlight, 
and I purposely opened a conversation 
on some indifferent theme, talking so 
low that Iwas sure a syllable was not 
overheard. 

‘When the ladies had retired, and 
George was strolling in the grounds, 
quietly smoking his evening cigar, and 
musing on—I well knew what —I 
joined him, asking him to lend me a 
light; which he did. Drawing a puff 
from my Havana, I extended my hand 
to him, saying: 

‘* Cousin George, allow me to congratu- 
late you.’ 

‘* For what ?’ said he, drawing back. 

‘* For your easy success.’ 

‘* Please explain yourself.’ 

**To be explicit, then, on your en- 
gagement to Cora.’ 
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‘Pufiing vehemently at his cigar, then ‘None were warmer than I in their 
removing it, and holding it off, while greetings. With what malicious plea- 
his darkening countenance lowered, he sure I now hugged and nourished my 
said : fiendish designs. The lofty couple 

‘*Supposing such an engagement to should suffer for their obnoxious pride, 
exist, how are you informed of it ?’ as surely as it could be made an in- 

‘Exactly copying his manner, I re- strument in accomplishing this end. 
plied, in an insinuating tone: It was evident they both felt a con- 

‘*Supposing such an engagement to tempt for me. Each must be made to 
exist, how are you informed of it?’ transfer this feeling to the other. 

‘* A needless question,’ said he, drop- ‘I was industrious in paying Cora 
ping his hand. every delicate attention — never obtru- 

‘* Fractly,’ said I, dropping mine. sively or improperly, but with an untiring 

‘He interpreted me as I intended he assiduity worthy of a better motive. I 
should, and I continued: ‘May youlong was careful that while these attentions 
keep and enjoy the prize you have so should indicate the devotion of my 
gallantly won.’ heart, they should be offered in such 

‘His was too truthful a nature to at- a manner that they could not, in polite- 
tempt a denial. Though his confidence ness, be refused. She accepted them 
in Cora was shaken, and his mind puz- graciously as coming from a friend of 
zled, I knew his pride would not allow her husband, respecting or commiserat- 
him to ask an explanation. So I con- ing the romantic feeling by which she 
tinued: believed them to be prompted. 

‘*T am glad Cora is to be a perma- We had, as formerly, many thoughts 
nent member of our society. She will and feelings in common. There was an 
be an important acquisition, especially undercurrent of poetry and romance in 
to a poor fellow like me, who always her nature, which I knew well how to 
had more ability to win than to hold. sound; but of the existence of which 
But I care not who nominally possesses she was not herself aware. Though 
the citadel, so long as I can command she had an evident contempt for my 
the garrison.’ weakness, as contrasted with the stern 

‘* What do you mean ?’ said hestern- strength of her husband, she enjoyed 
ly. ‘Explain yourself.’ a quiet interchange of sentiment, and 

‘*You are dreadfully earnest,’ said was often glad of those little attentions 
I, ‘considering the few hours of yourin- which he always neglected to bestow. 
stalment. I was thinking of the multi- While thus enjoying her friendship I 
tude of rich thoughts, feelings and fan- caused a pusillanimous accomplice to 
cies inclosed within the stronghold of whisper strange suspicions into the ear 
your inamorata’s brain and heart, and of of her husband. 
the satisfaction of calling them out and ‘I watched and gloated over the effect 
commanding them at pleasure. An in- of my stratagem upon George. I knew 

nocent pastime surely. Is it not?’ his proud heart would break before he 

‘‘T cannot believe that any lady would would breathe one word; I saw that the 
parade them for your reviewing!’ said silent contempt of his stern eye, when 
he, while I hastily bade him ‘good fixed upon me, did not always vanish 
night.’ when turned upon her. With what 

‘On the following Monday Cora left relish I observed this the Fiend of 
us for her home. My cousin soon Darkness knows. 

brought her back his bride. She was ‘On one fine Indian-summer’s day I 

warmly welcomed, both as an accom- made her a call, as was often my cus- 

plished lady, and as the wife of one of tom. The low French windows of her 
our most esteemed citizens. sitting room were open, and the atmos- 
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phere was dreamy and delicious. I saw 
her 4husband leisurely coming up the 
walk, and observed that while she did not 
see him, he commanded a fair view of 
her, while he could look directly in my 
face. Feigning not to be aware of his 
approach, I arose and extended my hand 
to her, saying, in a distinct voice: 

‘*Dear Cora, I shall not call on you 
again, for reasons which you must 
know; but we will love each other 
when we meet—in heaven,’ I whis- 
pered, as I touched my lips to her 
hand. 

‘* Qertainly,’ she replied, with sur- 
prised emphasis, and I plaintively add- 
ed, so that she might not fail to under- 
stand my insinuation: ‘There will be no 
husbands there.’ 

‘Assured that George had heard and 
seen what I intended he should, I pass- 
ed out, meeting him with a gracious 
recognition. I saw by his countenance 
that he was aroused, and I was appre- 
hensive of an invitation to pistols; but 
he did not condescend to do me the 
honor. 

‘T knew that while her proud heart 
would scorn his jealousy, and her inno- 
cence resent the wrong, the outrage he 
thus did her, her ardent woman’s nature 
must sink under his early want of love 
and confidence; and that either of them 
would suffer death rather than ask or 
make one word of explanation. I 
anxiously watched the effect of my plot. 
With a grim satisfaction I observed that 


his proud bearing became daily more 


unbending, and the fire in his eye more 
intense; while her rich tints faded, her 
queenly step lost its elasticity, and the 
silver tones of her voice would falter, 
It was said that our cold Northern 
climate was not congenial to her warm 
Southern blood; but I knew that the 
domestic atmosphere in which she dwelt 
was colder yet, and that a chill was 
gathering around her heart. I seldom 
approached her now; but she would 
often turn on me her large, melancholy 
eyes, full of beseeching agony. 

‘Before the gay season was passed 


\ 
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she was missed from society. All the 
beautiful spring-time she languished, 
and with the breath of its flowers her 
young blighted life passed away from 
earth. 

‘I followed her to the grave. There 
was such a sky as there has been to- 
day — thickly mottled with little drifts 
of floating clouds. My unrelenting heart 
enjoyed her husband’s silent misery, 
My revenge was now complete. 

‘As the man of Gop proceeded to 
read the solemn words, ‘I am the re- 
surrection and the life,’ a cloud-shadow, 
passing over the open grave, seemed to 
gather itself into the exact form of the 
departed Cora, and, with great melan- 
choly eyes, full of the old beseeching 
agony, to move towards me, passing on, 
and lingering, as I thought, just behind 
me, until I had reissured myself, by 
looking back, that it was gone. This was 
thrice repeated during the time occupied 
by the burial-service; and when we 
turned to leave the grave I was in an 
agony equal to anything the husband 
could have suffered. I thought now to 
escape. But no; every moving shadow 
on which my attention rested a moment 
assumed the same form and look, and 
seemed trying to come near me, and 
make me understand. Chased by these 
shadowy phantoms, I hastened to the 
grove of pine and oak by the river, the 
place where my jealousy had first given 
birth to my malice and revenge, to re- 
assure myself, and strengthen my heart 
against these tormenting, and, as I 
thought, weak and childish fancies of a 
sickly, morbid and relaxed brain. My 
agony returned four-fold. While it was 
then the suffering of a sensitive, proud, 
disappointed and crushed heart, feeding 
itself on malignant resolutions to gain 
strength to endure its tortures, it was 
now the terror of an inexorable, tor- 
menting remorse, leaving me no strength 
to act, or power to choose. In a depth 
of despair, compared with which my 
former state was bliss, I saw the same 
infernal shapes hissing and jeering at 
me. The murmuring of the pines was 
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the wailing of the damned — the rolling 
of the waters, the surging of the billows 
of hell. How long I remained in this 
state I do not know; but when I arose 
I saw, in the lengthening shadows, Cora 
extending her arms towards me im- 
ploringly, and as twilight settled, her 
melancholy, imploring eyes met me 
everywhere in the gloaming. 

‘This afternoon’s experience each suc- 
ceeding day has repeated. When in a 
thoughtful, observant mood, every sha- 
dow is a haunting spirit. Even in my 
favorite poplar grove each flickering 
shadow is a dancing imp, with grinning 
grimaces. 

‘I find that every thing in nature that 
I loved has changed its character and ap- 
pearance. The flowers all speak of her, 
in language not to be mistaken. The 
stars, as they come out one by one and 
take their places in the sky, look down 
upon me with their cold, fixed eyes, and 
question me of her. The rising mists 
of morning roll up and assume her 
form; the gathering shades of evening 
seem, like her visible presence, brood- 
ing over all things. Even in prospec- 
tive I am tormented. I see and hear, 
in the rustling leaves of autumn, the 
fiery tongues of serpents hissing at me — 
then the gaunt shadows of the denuded 
trees, lashed into fury by the October 
winds, are fearful spectres; and the 
howlhg blasts of winter are frenzied 
shrieks of tormenting spirits, resolved 
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on fierce vengeance. Even when, in 
the halls of memory, I ring the chimes 
of ‘Auld Lang Syne’ — of a time long 
before her shadow fell across my path — 
they tell of her in sounds of mournful 
portent. The poems that I loved all 
chant of her—the pages of the most 
melodious are her heart - record; the 
whole range of literature is ' infused 
with her character and life. Every 
human form bears some resemblance 
to her; every human voice has some- 
thing of her tones. 

‘In the frenzy of suffering, I went to 
my cousin and confessed my sin. He 
only said, ‘May Gop forgive you, Ed- 
win! J never shall,’ and soon started 
for a foreign land — which, however, he 
never reached, as he was shipwrecked 
and lost. A welcome fate, doubtless. 

‘No; I am not forgiven. Wherever 
there is sound or life or motion, I shall 
be tormented by her pleading, ghostly 
presence. I have tried to strengthen 
myself to bear or to overcome it. But 
Icannot. They say there is rest in the 
grave; but oh! its way leads through 
the valley and the shadow of death! 
Doctor, you can do nothing forme; you 
have no magic cure for a mind diseased 
as mine is?’ he said inquiringly, as he 
concluded. 

I shook my head sadly. ‘Gop have 
mercy on you,’ I said; ‘He alone can 
heal you.’ 
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‘Wovtp you waste the pleasures of the summer season, 
Thinking that the winter must return again ? 
If our summer ’s fleeting, surely that’s a reason 
For laughing off the present while laughing hours remain !’ 
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Tue God of War does not frown upon 
popular amusements at the present time, 
however much he may cast his blight- 
ing influence elsewhere, so managers are 
following close behind the shoddy, other- 
wise the greenback, otherwise the con- 
tract aristocracy on the road to fortune. 
Thanks to the financial policy of the 
government, we are flooded with paper 
money, and as the value of this is of a 
very fluctuating character, we are natur- 
ally willing to part with it on slight 
provocation. The opera in New-York 
created an agreeable sensation during 
the past month, the more especially as 
the company included several native 
prime donne, who fully came up to the 
expectations of the public. The critic 
of a leading} journal took oceasion to 
suggest that the frequenters. of the 
opera would do well to bestow a little 
more attention upon costume, and cited 
the fact that to neither of the London Op- 
era-Houses are people admitted without 
being in full evening dress — for gentle- 
men, black dress-coat and trowsers, and 
black or white vest and neck-tie. A good 
suggestion too, for, as he observes, an in- 
difference to appearances on the part of 
the auditory may beget carelessness on 
the stage, and from that time operatic 
decay has begun. To this argument 
the critic of a weekly paper replied by 
saying that he always had the idea, 
whenever he heard this cry for full- 
dress, that it came from some poor fel- 
low who had been deluded into getting 
a dress-suit, and saw no prospect of be- 
ing ever able to wear it out in republi- 
can America, where lawyers wear light 
coats and moustaches, doctors sport 
plaid trowsers, and divines box, smoke 
meerschaums, and laugh at embroidered 
He saw no sense in dressing 
\ 
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men to resemble sparrows, and undress- . 
ing women to qualify for bronchitis. 

Verily, that scribe has an eye to solid 

comfort, and is in no danger of suffering 

from the rise in the price of white kids. 

Such a man is the direct antithesis of 

Fiora McF.imsry, and is worthy to 

take his place beside GariBaLDI— in a 

red shirt. 

The production of Mryerser’s latest 
work, ‘ Dinorah,’ (‘Le Pardon de Ploer- 
mel,’) was the principal event of the 
operatic season, for there had been no 
new opera produced in New-York since 
Donizett1's ‘ Poliuto,’ and Verp1’s ‘ Ves« 
pers,’ and a dearth of musical novelties 
naturally whets the musical appetite. 
Moreover, great curiosity, not unmixed 
with anxiety,,was felt with regard to 
one of the dramatis persone — not Mile. 
Corpier, the arch young prima donna, 
who was to make her débiit in it — not 
the charming automaton Bricnoii— not 
the majestic thunder-voiced Susrn1; but 
the goat! This interesting quadruped 
quite eclipsed the biped members of the 
cast, and people were anxious to learn 
how it progressed under the care of its 
musical tutor, and whether it succeeded 
in saying neigh in good time, and leaping 
with the grace of a rocking-horse from 
crag to crag. The eventful night came, 
and upper and lower-tendom assembled 
to witness the débit of the goat in its 
new and difficult 76/e. It was supposed 
that he would commence his perform- 
ance by gambolling about the stage and 
butting Muzio to distraction over the 
foot-lights; after which he would inci- 
dentally take part in the choruses and 
create a sensation generally. But alas! 
we are born to disappointment, as the 
sparks fly upward. The famous goat 
appeared in the act of making good time 
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over a bridge, and that was the last of 
him. All eyes watched for his re- 
appearance, but they looked in vain. 
As for the opera itself, it failed to create 
that enthusiasm which was hoped for. 
The music was too studied and elaborate 
for popular appreciation, and the ear 
longed for a smoother orchestration ; 
while the scenes were not equal to the 
composer's conception. The Italian 
translation of the opera fails to produce 
the effects of the original; but it is a 
work which is likely to gain in public 
favor by repetition, although as a pas- 
toral opera it is wanting in simplicity, 
and on the whole, notwithstanding the 
charm of Corprer’s voice, we were 
not surprised at its being withdrawn 
after a run of only four nights, nor at 
its subsequent revival. That the pub- 
lic has manifested much willingness to 
exchange its bank-notes for those of 
operatic singers, speaks well for the 


popular mind, showing that we possess ~ 


the happy faculty of forgetting our 
national troubles and enjoying ourselves 
in the face of the most discouraging cir- 
cumstances. 

The theatres have teemed with plea- 
sure-seekers, and managers are making 
money as fast as hotel-keepers. No 
matter how poor the quality of the dra- 
matic dish provided, there is no lack of 
dollars and cents to pay for it, and such 
liteygry rubbish as ‘ Blondette,’ at Lavra 
Kerener’s Theatre, and much of what has 
been recently produced at Wa.iack’s, 
which is entirely dependent upon scenic 
effects and clever acting for its success, 
is accepted with a relish which shows 
that the popular taste is not improving 
in the same ratio with the fortunes of 
their entertainers. , The public is not 
critical enough; it only wants to go 
somewhere and be amused, and it 
swallows the Milesian burlesque of the 
Witiramses at Winter Garden, and the 
tragic utterances of Epwin Forrest at 
Niswo’s, with equal gusto. 

It is a good time for Mr. Mason Jones, 
the Irish orator, who has recently ap- 
peared among us, and spoken to his 
great pecuniary advantage —his suc- 


cess having been considerably fanned 
by the slight commotion which he cre- 
ated during his first delivery of the ora- 
tion on ‘Curran,’ and the comments of a 
leading journal thereon. We heard Mr. 
Jones at Willis’s Rooms, London, when 
he first appeared as a public lecturer, 
and the impression we derived was as 
favorable to him as it was pleasurable 
to ourselves. His memory is no less 
retentive than his delivery is remark- 
able; for of course his orations have 
been carefully written and learned by 
heart, as we used to say at school, and 
we never before heard a speaker so 
fluent and impressive, nor one whose 
subjects — themselves of the best — 
were treated with greater literary ex- 
cellence or more abounded in humor 
and pathos. 

The lovers of musical prodigies have 
found a_ novelty in the child-pianist, 
TerEsA CARRENO, a native of Venezuela, 
only eight years old, whose perform- 
ances are really triumphs of artistic skill, 
and the result far more of musical genius 
than mere cultivation. She executes 
the most difficult passages with a pre- 
cision and feeling which are remarkable, 
and, assisted by vocalists, and other 
artistes of merit, her concerts at Irving 
Hall have attracted full audiences. 

Levutze’s new painting, embodying the 
idea ‘Westward the Star of Empire 
takes its way,’ will soon be placed upon 
the Capitol walls—‘A Hand-writing 
on the Wall’ of American genius, as 
somebody has chosen to call it. We 
have not seen it, but it is said to 
be a splendid epic sketched in colors. 
In the foreground we find a troop 
of emigrants, each distinct in char- 
acter, and in travél-worn garb, one of 
which —the central figure.— is point- 
ing towards the western slopes of 
the Rocky Mountains, of which they 
have just caught sight. The time 
chosen is sunset, and the earth is re- 
flecting the glories of the sky. The 
mountain-tops stretch far away in the 
distance, and the signal-fires of the 
Indians are seen dimly in the perspec- 
tive. 
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The sixteenth and concluding volume 
of Appieton’s new ‘American Cyclo- 
pedia’ is now in press. THACKERAY’S 
‘Roundabout Papers’ will be reprinted 
from the ‘Cornhill Magazine,’ and pub- 
lished in a volume in the course of a few 
weeks. These papers hardly do the 
great satirist justice. 

Dr. Mackay, said to be the New- 
York correspondent of the ‘London 
Times,’ is shortly to make his appear- 
ance as the editor of a collection of 
‘Ballads of the Cavaliers and English 
Jacobites.’ A translation by Mary 
Howitt of Miss Bremer’s ‘ Greece and 
the Greeks’ is passing through the 
English press. ‘A History of the 
Jews,’ from the remotest times to the 
present day, by Dean Mitman, promises 
to be a work of considerable interest. 
M. Turers is reported to have entered 
into an agreement with a publisher for 
a History of France from 1815 to 1848; 
but it is thought by his friends that as 
he has reached his sixty-sixth year, the 
author’ of the histories of the French 
Revolution, and of the Consulate and 
the Empire, will hardly do more than 
publish in volumes his speeches from 
the tribune and some pamphlets on 
the Beaux Arts to which he is at pres- 
ent devoting himself. A very valuable 
work is in course of preparation in 
Paris, entitled ‘Les Grand Journaux de 


Mistress AND Marp. A Household Story. By 
Miss Mutocu. 
lishers. 


In ‘John Halifax, Gentleman,’ Miss 
Mutoc# built for-herself an enduring 
monument of literary fame ; and by her 
subsequent works she has lost none of 
that popularity which was the just re- 
ward of her first success. 

The present isa story, as its name 
implies, of limited range, but its execu- 
tion is marked by the same graphic sim- 
plicity and womanly feeling as distin- 
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France.’ It will embrace the history of 
all the important journals of France, and 
the lives of more than three hundred 
journalists and book-writers. The first 
volume is in the press, and the edition 
it is said will be limited to a thousand 
copies. ‘Scotland under her Early 
Kings; a History of the Kingdom to 
the Close of the Thirteenth Century,’ 
by E. Witt1am Rosertson, is announced 
by an Edinburgh publisher, and should 
prove interesting to the canny natives 
of the ‘land of the mountain and 
the flood,’ or more prosaically, ‘ the 
land o’ cakes.’ A dramatic version of 
Wikre Co.iiys’s ‘Woman in White’ 
will shortly be produced on the German 
stage. Mr. Ricnarp B. Kimpatw’s ‘ Un- 
der-Currents of Wall Street’ has been 
added to the series of popular English 
and American works published by 
Tavucunitz of Leipsic. The readers of 
the ‘ KnicKERBOCKER,’ to whom Mr. Kim- 
BALL’s name is ‘ familiar as a household 
word,’ will remember its appearance in 
these pages. 

Judging from the numerous reprints 
in this country of Mr. AnrHony Trot- 
LOPE’s new serial, ‘ The Small House at 
Allington,’ at present passing through 
the ‘ Cornhill Magazine,’ it promises to 
equal in popularity any of the author’s 
former works. 






guished its predecessors. Most of our 
readers have probably perused it in the 
course of its serial publication, and con- 
sequently formed their own opinion of 
its merits. It is a well-drawn picture of 
English life, not in fashionable circles, 
but among that narrow section of the 
middle class, where gentility and small 
incomes go together. The Misses Lear, 
JOHANNA, Sexina, and Hinary, two old 
maids and a young one — unfortunately, 
England is more full of the former than 
any other country in the world, for the 
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men there are sadly given to bachelor- 
hood—are the central figures of the 
story, and, poor things, they have fam- 
ily trials, like all of us, but they are 
exemplary characters, and their affec- 
tion for Ascort, their nephew, we cannot 
but admire. We read of these three sis- 
ters, with their maid Exizasern, living 
on only fifty pounds a year, in their dull 
London lodgings, and wish prosperity 
to their fortunes ; anxious too to know 
what befalls them, as well as Ascort, 
who comes to live with them, and is 
looking forward to the practice of medi- 
cine, not yet begun, for a livelihood. 
Poverty and family pride going thus to- 
gether always present a spectacle pain- 
ful and interesting. The story is quiet 
and mournful, as a whole, although 
relieved here and there by pleasant 
incidents and calm sun-shine. We 
are introduced to several tombstones, as 
we follow the history towards its termi- 
nation, on one of which is inscribed the 
name of Serina, by which we discover 
that she eventually married, and then 
passed away to where they neither mar- 
ry nor are given in marriage. Of what 
became of her sisters and nephew, and 
how circumstances conspired to add the 
Maid to the already great army of old 
maidens, we leave the readers of the 
story to discover. 





Ovuv or His Heap. A Romance. Edited by 
Tomas Bartey Atpraicnw. Carleton, Pub- 
lisher. 

We have derived much amusement 
from the perusal of this volume, which, 
in addition to the leading story sup- 
posed to have been written by Pau 
Lynpe, the man ‘out of his head,’ con- 
tains five short ones, under the caption 
of ‘Paul Lynde’s Sketch-Book,’ which, 
‘as an illustration of a different phase 
of Mr. Lynpe’s mind, the Editor trusts 
will not prove uninteresting.’ The style 
is terse, abrupt, and bizarre throughout, 
and the book will be classed by most 
people among the eccentric productions 
of erratic genius. They will, at the 
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same time, like the freshness and vigor 
which characterize the descriptive por- 
tions, and the quaint compendious form 
of the dialogue. Whether it is the 
work, as alleged, of a mad-man, we have 
been at no pains to inquire, but it strikes 
us that the irrational character who fig- 
ures in the leading story is the work of 
a very rational man indeed, and one or 
more of the short stories, (which, by- 
the-by, are capitally told, and quite 
equal to the first in their way,) when 
they first saw the light in the pages of 
a magazine, were, we believe, correctly 
attributed to the pen of Mr. Aupricu. 
It is therefore reasonable to infer that 
he wrote the whole book, and he proba- 
bly does not wish to be interpreted 
literally when he says in a prefatory 
note: ‘The manuscript which com- 
prises this volume was found among 
the papers of the late Paut Lynps, and 
placed in my hands by the publisher for 
revision.’ A succession of odd but hu- 
morous similes mingle with the delicate 
touches of a refined fancy apparent in 
the work, and in combination with deep 
shadows, cast by a morbid imagination, 
make it one of singular antithesis. 


Camp anp Outpost Duty ror Inrantry. By 
Dante Burrerriecp, U.S.A. Harper and 
Brothers, Publishers. 

Tus is a very useful pocket-manual, 
embracing as it does standing orders, 
extracts from the revised regulations 
for the army, rules for health, maxims 
for soldiers, and the duties of officers. 
To those already in the army, as- well as 
to those intending to enter it, this little 
work will be found very valuable. The 
information which it contains is concise 
and well arranged, and, better than all, 
it is perfectly reliable. 


Tur EvANGELICAL QuaRTERLY Review. Edit- 
ed by M. L. Stozver. Gettysburgh, Octo- 
ber, 1862. 

We commend this Review for its 
sound theology and excellent literary 
merits. The articles in the present 
number show considerable acumen. 
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EDITOR’S 


‘O.p Knick’ has received several 
cartes de visite, accompanied by ap- 
plications for his own, as also his au- 
tograph in exchange; to all of which he 
has replied (not having yet experiment- 
ed in the foe-to-graphic art) by referring 
his admirers to his full-length portrait 
on the cover, which, although taken 
while in the act of giving a playful kick 
to his not very playful kitten —a spe- 
cies of mild cruelty in which he was 
never known to indulge on any other 
occasion but the one which the artist 
has thus rendered historical — he still 
considers a very good likeness. His at- 
titude (so far as the cat is concerned) 
is, névertheless, if accepted as an ex- 
ample of his general character, a libel 
upon his well-known amiability and 
equability of temper. For this reason, 
therefore, and in order to set himself 
right with posterity, he proposes at 
some future time when an engraver can 
be found who is not making money for 
the Government, to undergo an am- 
putation of his lower limbs — shoe- 
buckles, long hose, and knee - buckles 
included — and so transform himself 
into what photographers call a vig- 
nette. He gives due notice of this, 
lest when the event occurs, some evil- 
disposed person with no fear of the 
old Kwyicxersocker before his eyes, 
wilfully misconstrueing his motive, 
should assert that he was merely epe- 
ing the fashion which people have fall- 
en into of only allowing their head 
and shoulders to peep out in a picture. 
With respect to autographs, he has dis- 
tributed them freely and to such an ex- 
tent, that he has reason to believe that 
the recent improvement in the postal 
revenue is entirely owing to the num- 
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ber of these missives which the Post- 
Office Department has been intrusted 
to carry. The mere mechanical labor 
of signing his name so often, induced 
him to take into his serious considera- 
tion the plan adopted by Mr. Cnase 
with regard to Government money, 
of lithographing the necessary signa- 
ture ; but upon making application to 
the leading lithographers of the United 
States, he found that they were all 
busily employed by the gentleman 
aforesaid in appending names to in- 
numerable green- backs, into which all 
the gold and silver coin of the country, 
seems to have been irredeemably trans- 
muted. But he hopes, with Mr. Lin- 
coln, that at some time or other we 
may resume our specie payments —a 
species of payment much to be pre- 
fered to that of the most beautifully- 
engraved paper (alias shin - plasters — 
a name highly suggestive of a crippled 
state of the body-politic) in the repub- 
lic. 

‘Old Knick’ cannot do better at this 
particular season than wish his friends, 
one and all, old and young, grave and 
gay, a Merry Christmas and a Happy 
New - Year; and many of them. To 
those who desire to live in peace and 
harmony under his genial auspices, dur- 
ing the year which is to follow, he would 
say that his cash-book is open; and he 
can recommend no better investment 
than a subscription to the Kyicker- 
BOCKER, aged thirty-one years and four 
months, with a fair prospect of a long 
life still before it. ‘Old Kyicx’ has 
still his wits about him — a brilliant 
constellation of course — and a com- 
fortable balance at his banker’s; and 
with these combined, he stands in no 
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danger of losing his footing as a member 
of the fraternity of first-class month- 
lies, notwithstanding the storm that is 
sweeping the country of its treasure 
and blowing paper higher than a kite 
—to wit, more than a hundred per 
cent above its usual price. ‘ Knick’ 
has always had a wonderful faculty for 
adapting himself to circumstances ; and 
at the worst, he could scud along under 
bare-poles where others would founder. 
He has seen the launch and wreck of 
many an enterprise similar to his own, 
but he has attended their funeral ob- 
sequies with no feeling of triumph, but 
indeed with sympathy and regret; for 
he knows that all earthly things must 
perish — yea the great globe itself — 
and that he must die himself some day. 
He, however, unlike the man who pro- 
vided himself with a coffin while in 
good health, has not yet thought of 
contracting with an undertaker. And 
now having thus far indulged himself 
in a familiar chat with his readers, 
he will proceed to dispose of the ma- 
nuscripts on the ‘ Table’ before him. 
First at hand is something which 
strikes him as being exceedingly sa- 
tanic, but he prints it nevertheless: 


‘We have half a score of good fellowsin our 
little village, Mr. Epiror, who do mostly con- 
gregate in a certain barber’s shop every morn- 
ing to crack jokes, and exchange witticisms, 
and manufacture startling ‘sells’ and ‘ cons.’ 
WittS is the prince of us all, and never 
comes in without arare smile on his face and 
a capital joke on his tongue’s end. 

‘There will, of course, be more or less 
‘hangers-on’ when such a club of jolly boys 
get together; and among our attachés of this 
class is a seedy, lazy, queer old fellow, who 
has more hair than brains, and more wit 
than common-sense. As he is extremely 
good-natured, you may imagine that he is 
made the butt for many a sprightly joke — 
more especially as he has a somewhat noto- 
rious daughter, who rejoices in the euphoni- 
ous appellation of ‘ Lizz,’ being short for 
ELIza. 

‘Well, we.were all together the other 
morning, as usual, just getting the frost 
out of our fingers and the bridles off our 





just about sitting down by the fire when 
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tongues, when in came WILL, with his oe 
quiet manner and cheery smile, and was ' 


he espied old ‘Werk’ grinning opposite ; 
and suddenly assuming a ‘striking attitude,’ 
exclaimed theatrically: ‘Why is Old WELK 
like the Devil?’ There was an ominous | iene 
pause — nobody could tell; Old Werk it 
began to grow nervous; all looked inquir- 
ingly at Witt. ‘Because,’ he said, slow- 
ly and with terrible emphasis, ‘he is the 
Father of Lies,’ (‘Lizz.’) There was such 
a roar of laughter then as would have done 
your soul good, Mr. Editor, even in these 
days of a scarcity of rags, and enormously 
high-priced paper. 

‘Would you like to hear from our Joker’s 
Club, again ?’ 





Certainly, Mr. Anonymous, the oftener 
the better. 


Next comes by way of antithesis, a 
few plaintive stanzas bearing the cap- | bai 
tion : 


‘Evening fires. 


BY HATTIE TYNG. 


‘Tue wild, sad winds are sweeping 
Across the black and barren moor, 
And rolling waves of withered leaves 
With rustling sound against my door. 


‘Dark troops of shades are gathering, 
Within the room a fitful throng, 
And on the haunted air there floats 
The touching words of some old song. 


‘Flames on the hearth are flickering, 
With solemn and with fitful glare, 
And I beside them lowly crouch 
And comb the dark lengths of my hair. 


‘ Thus by the hearth, each evening, 
I sit upon the chamber-floor, 
And listen ever for the sound 
Of some.one coming to the door. 
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‘ Long, long have I been waiting, 
With patient love and trusting care, 
But I never see his form or hear 
His well-known foot-step on the stair. 


‘For years have I been listening, : 
And building nightly cheerful fires, 
But he comes not, and one by one 
Each bright and flaming brand expires. 
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‘ Yet still next eve 1’m sitting, 
Before another fire’s bright glare, 
And thoughtfully with fingers cold 
Threading the dark lengths of my hair. 


‘But the winds of woe come sweeping 
From the world’s black moors apart, 
Rolling the withered leaves of life 
Around the portals of my heart. 


‘ And troops of shades there gather, 
From the ghoul-land of the Past, 
And they softly sing the sad old song 

That he sung when I heard him last. 


‘ But the fitful flames are glimmering 
In the watch-fires of my heart, 
And soon my waiting, watching o’er, 
I shall fold my hands and depart.’ 


Take care of the draft! What is this, 
Pav. S1oGvouk ? 


‘COMMISSIONER, (a@ young lawyer, look- 
ing very grave and dignified: ) ‘ Well, Sir, 
how do you claim to be exempt?’ 

‘APPLICANT, (an Irishman in the prime 
of life, with a bewildered look :) ‘1 am forty- 
six years old.’ 

‘ComMISSIONER : ‘ Where were you born? 

‘AppiicanT: ‘ Don’t know.’ 

‘CommisstoneR: ‘ How old were you, 
when you left Ireland ?’ 

‘AppiicantT: ‘ By Gorra, I don’t know.’ 

‘ComMissiONER: ‘ How do you know you 
are forty-six years?’ ; 

‘Appiicant: ‘J am grandfather of four 
children, 

‘Commissioner: ‘I don’t see what that 
has to do with your age.’ 

* APPLICANT, (eyeing the Commissioner con- 
temptuously, as if he were a boy :) ‘By Gorra 
I believe you don’t know much about it, 


(Exit applicant, silenced but not convinced.) 


ANOTHER CASE. 


‘Commissioner: ‘ What have you to say? 
‘AppLicant: ‘I’m forty-eight years old.’ 
‘ComMISsSIONER : ‘ When were you born ?’ 
‘AppLicant: ‘ Do n’t know.’ 
‘Commisstoner: ‘ How old were you, when 
you came to this country ? 
‘APPLICANT: {Don’t know.’ 
‘COMMISSIONER: ‘How do you know you 
are forty-eight years old ? 
‘AppLicanT: ‘I know it. 
it.’ 


I’m sure of 
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‘CoMMISSIONER, (after various ineffectual 
trials to make applicant show what reasons 
he had for his belief — brightening :) ‘ Are 
you married ?’ 

(‘AppLicant very sulky, but no answer.) 

‘Commissioner: ‘I asked you if you are 
married. Did you hear?’ 

‘Appticant: ‘I don’t wish to be in- 
sulted.’ 

‘Commissioner: ‘No one wishes to in- 
sult you. Are you married ?’ 

‘Applicant, (in a very loud voice: ) ‘ Of 
course Tam!’ 


ANOTHER. 


‘ComMISsIONER: ‘ Well, young man, have 
you come to volunteer ?’ 

‘Applicant, (a bright French boy of nine- 
teen :) ‘No, Sir; I’m exempt. Iam not a 
citizen —I am a French subject.’ (Hand- 
ing to the Commissioner the certificate of such 
fact, signed by the French Consul.) 

‘ COMMISSIONER: ‘ You speak English well. 
Where were you born ?’ 

‘Applicant: ‘In New-York, Sir.’ 

‘ComMIssIONER: ‘ Then you are an Ame- 
rican citizen.’ 

‘Appticant: ‘No, Sir; I am not.’ 

‘COMMISSIONER: ‘Why not?’ 

‘AppLicant: ‘My father was naturalized 
before I was born.’ 

‘CommissioneR: ‘ Well! what has that to 
do with making you a French subject ?’ 

‘AppLicant: ‘Why, when he was natu- 
ralized, J was not in the country.’ ’ 


Anp now we have something very 
like a dramatic critique, but no! 


‘I went up to Nrsio’s the other evening, 
dear ‘Knick,’ to see Matirpa Heron in 


“* Camille,’ for the first time in my life. Well, 


and do I intend to write a dramatic critique ? 
not at all; don’t you suppose I know as 
well as you, how absurd that would be, when 
every body knows what a fascinating and be- 
wildering reality that charming actress makes 
the mournful, dying love-life of the repent- 
ant and redeemed Jorette ? 

‘But between the acts, I swept the gay 
circle around and above me with my glass, 
and my dazed eyes beheld the glare and 
glitter of fashion and wealth with a sort of 
wonderment —for I chanced to think just then 
how many there were who might otherwise 
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have been there who, were learning earnest 
and vivid life-lessons in the camp and field; 
and thinking, I wondered how many in all 
that gay assemblage had a mournful thought, 
now and then, for the absent ones? Gay, 
dashing, nice, charming fellows, who have 
been wont to shine in these fashionable re- 
sorts, what a different life they are leading 
now. Ah! but this war is horrible in this 
light; for who knows but that to-morrow, 
in some sharp skirmish, some fierce battle, 
a score of these same brave boys may bite 
the dust? And who will miss them? Will 
you, my charming madam ? — you, my good 
sir? No! ‘Poor fellows!’ you may ex- 
claim with a sigh; but the next moment 
will you not be as busy as ever, discussing 
the fashions or the stocks ? 

‘But somebody will miss them; some- 
body will do more than sigh for them! I 
see visions of bowed and anguished parents, 
white-faced, tearful sisters, and heart-broken 
wives; and my heart tells me that the news 
of that battle will carry a life-long desola- 
tion to many a hitherto happy family circle. 
And here is where the true history of this 
great rebellion is to be written— on the 
lonely hearthstones of lonely homes, in the 
hearts of those to whom the dead heroes 
were precious ; and it is this history, thus 
written, that is likely to work a great change 
in us as a people erstwhile. When the waris 
over, (pray Gop it may be soon! ) there will 
come back, from stirring scenes of peril, and 
danger, and hardship, throngs of strong, 
earnest men, who were not so when they 
went away froni us. 
olden places, they will exert a new influ- 
ence; under the swift tide of thoughtless, 
useless, frivolous society-life, there will run 
a strong counter-current ; and by and by, it 
will meet and join the silent river of tears 
springing from thousands of bereaved house- 
holds; and these two, together, will grow in 
volume and power, until they shall sweep 
away from the upper current all its foulness 
and pollution, and make the American peo- 
ple stronger, wiser, and better — truer to 
the holiest instincts of human nature than 
how, 

‘May the Lorp of battles hasten the day, 
then, when the right shall triumph; when 
rebellion shall become repentance ; when 
thrilling and joyous peans of triumph shall 
welcome back the scarred and veteran he- 
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roes ; for with that day shall begin the 
true greatness, and grandeur, and _ nobility 
of America ! 

‘And this is my critique on ‘ Camille,’ 
most worthy ‘Kyick:’ is it not a wise 
one ?’ 


Apropos of the abdication of the King 
of Greece, we recollect a riddle that was 
much in vogue at Paris, at the time of 
the revolution in Greece: 


‘Pourquoi est ce que les Gries sont oppo- 
sés au Prince Othon pour le tréne de Greece ? 
‘Parceqwils trouvent qu’ Othon n'est pas 
Phillélene.’ (Coton nest pas Fil et Laine.) 


Here is a voice from the sea - side, 
not ringing with mirth from the beach 
at Newport or Cape May, but laden 
with the keen anguish of that despair 
which can make welcome the prospect 
of a watery grave: 


‘Bp the Sea-—Shore. 


BY VIRGINIA VAUGHAN, 


_—_ 


‘ Aut day by the salt sea-tide 
I wander, and beat my breast, 

And cry to the waters wide: 
‘Give me rest — give me rest.’ 


‘1 free my hair omthe wind, 
And strangle my heaving breath, 
And cry: ‘ Be not thou too unkind, 
Lovely death! Lovely death!’ 


‘O eyes with their love-light cold ! 
And voice embarbed with hate’s sneer, 
O traitor secure in thy hold! 
I am here —I am here. 


‘How madly the waters leap, 
And rush o’er the sounding shore, 
And silver the edge of the deep, 
O’er and o’er— o’er and o’er! 


‘Madly they mingle and blend, 
And meet in a close embrace ; 
And roll on the shore, and contend, 
In their race —in their race ! 


‘Avaunt! thou, dim, spectral, dark, 
Aglow with the sea’s silent spray. 
Avaunt! In the night’s silent barque 

Flee away — flee away. 
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‘ When first the morn in the east, 
Awakens the rising sun, 
The course of my anguish at least 
Will be run — will be run. 


‘When first the sun in his rise 
Bedecks the biliows with gold, 
The tale of my grief and surprise 
Will be told — will be told! 


‘The night of thy traitorous scorn 
Shall lose my life with this night, 
And the day behold me new-born, 
In delight -- in delight! 
‘The sun, when he kisses the wave, 
Shall crown my brow for a sign; 
And crowned, I will leap in my grave, 
In the brine -- in the brine ! 


‘ And thou, O traitor! come, then, 
To wander with me once more ; 
But ne’er shalt thou wander again, 
On this shore — on this shore. 


‘A corpse will lie at thy feet, 
Upborne by the sounding surge, 
And its song will be sad and sweet 
For my dirge —for my dirge.’ 


Anp now for a dash at true gentility : 


Wuat makes a gentleman? That is 
a question which most people find it 
difficult to answer, and as the inquiry is 
interesting, we give the following re- 
marks of one who undertakes to tell us 
of some who are not gentlemen. Gen- 
tility is born with many, but with too 
many others it can never be acquired. 
The world is fall of harsh, uncouth, 
selfish, malicious beings called ‘ gentle- 
men,’ who in reality compare less fa- 
vorably with gentlemen than the com- 
mon cart-horse does with the full-blood- 
ed English racer. 


‘A natr-million of dollars does not, make 
a gentleman; nor does a coat of finest 
broad-cloth ; neither does rank. A man 
may be a senator, and no gentleman. In- 
deed, the non-gentleman may be found in 
every craft and profession. He may be min- 
ister, lawyer, teacher, doctor, or neither. 
Dollars, broadcloth, senatorial dignity, pro- 
fessional privilege, never of themselves 
make a gentleman. 

‘Many, in the experience of life, have in- 
sensibly made this classification: the minis- 
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ter, the lawyer, the banker, the senator — 
gentlemen ; feeling that all classes may 
have representatives of the rarest type of 
the true gentleman, and yet conscious that 
the non- gentleman may also be found in 
each. It seems paradoxical to thus speak 
of him whose daily labor seems to be to 
pour oil and balm into the wounds of suffer- 
ing humanity; of him who, standing be- 
hind the board of exchange, has immense 
trusts committed to his keeping. But the 
one that does not, on looking back through 
flown years, find this condition, may be es- 
teemed fortunate above mortals. Ponder a 
few examples. In the Senate-house, the one 
dwelling in the ever-living courts of justice 
speaks forth in decorous manner humanity's 
rights ; or lays before the assembled wisdom 
of the land his favorite scheme of taxation; 
or unfolds the mystery of civil polity in the 
manner dictated by his own reflection and 
understanding. Is he a gentleman who re- 
plies with brandished fist and foul epithets ? 
In the pulpit stands one whose credentials 
designate him as anointed from on high ; 
but are the fierce, coarse invectives, and 
withering sarcasms shot forth upon the head 
of a weaker antagonist, the tokens of the 
gentleman? No; the minister-gentleman 
does not break the bread of life to-day, or 
distil on all around the refreshing dew of 
grace! On the village-green are gathered, 
at set of day, the villagers. They smile 
and are cheerful. Round flashes the wit. 
By-and-by, however, the faces grow dark. 
Conversation is loud. The one rings out in 
the ears of the entire group the epithets, 
mean, base, false, contemptible. Replies 
come of like words, and Virtue steps aside, 
and-goes another way. 

‘Thus what is a common experience might 
be indefinitely multiplied. In view of all, 
the calm on-looker soliloquizes as follows: 
‘My good Sirs, with every such word and 
action, there flash out upon your foreheads 
burning letters, as on the wall at the ancient 
feast: ‘I am no gentleman!’ Pray then re- 
member that such terrible terms do not fas- 
ten to thine antagonist earnest in the right, 
and bating not one jot or tittle in its de- 
fence. He is clad in the glittering panoply 
of conscious strength ; and every shaft falls 
harmless at his feet.’ 

‘And so wherever the non-gentleman be, 
in profession or in craft, sooner or later does 
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he write his character in its own vile letters 
on his outward being. Never yet did one 
pass along the way and not reveal somewhat 
of self. The outer and the inner man are 
so balanced that no change can be wrought 
in the one without affecting the other. 

‘Were it, then, remembered when the 
cant word is used, or the oath flies from the 
parted lips; when the lie is given to young 
or old, or is hurled out into Gon’s air and 
sun-light ; the stinging jest and base insin- 
uation, that one’s own being is unfolding, 
and the world is told, in his own language, 
how unworthy he is of the true soul — there 
would be far less in the presence of whiclr 
Purity’s eyes need be closed. Real gentility 
would every where arise. Noble qualities 
would shine out resplendent as the noon- 
day, and he who has been described would 
lose his personality in the rich glory of the 
True Gentleman.’ 


In Jackson’s time, when party feeling ran 
high, a clergyman, opposed to the political 
creed of ‘ Old Hickory,’ amused his congre- 
gation one Sunday by closing a prayer, ut- 
tered in a peculiar voice, with: ‘And we 
pray Ture, O Lorp! to watch over ANDREW 
Jackson and Martin Van Buren, and in 
good season take them unto THyYsELr.’ 


Anp this be our ‘ Watch - Night’ * 
Hymn: 
‘The New-Bear. 


BY LIEUT. EGBERT PHELPS, U.S.A. 


‘Dust to dust! we murmur sadly 
As the last stroke dies away, 
Ere we turn to welcome gladly 
New-Year’s advent with the day. 


‘Dust to dust! amid the thunders 
Of each marvel-working age, 
While the awe-struck spirit wonders 
At the wisdom of the sage. 
Through the trumpet-blast of glory, 
To the evil and the just, 
Comes the oft-repeated story: 
‘Earth to earth,’ and ‘ dust to dust.’ 


‘ All of man’s sublime creations, 
Every object of his lust, 
All the pomp and pride of nations, 
Are but ashes — are but dust. 


* The last night of the old year; so called by the 
Methodists. 
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Where the torch of glory flashes, 
Luring on the strong and brave, 

Lies a heap of dust and ashes, 
Just beyond the hero’s grave. 


‘From the tomb no voice ascendeth, 
Telling of the future life, . 
And the spirit comprehendeth 
Naught beyond this world of strife ; 
Yet above the grave’s dark portal, 
Hope, the limner of the soul, 
Points to radiant joys immortal, 
Paints the spirit’s heavenly goal. 


‘O thou sluggish soldier! slumbering 

On life’s battle-field sublime, 

Moments one by one are numbering, 
Thou art losing precious time ; 

Up and onward! I adjure thee ! 
Arm thee for the coming fight! 

Let not earthly fame allure thee 
From the battle for the right. 


* With the strength that Gop has given, 

Let thy never-ceasing aim 

Be to register in heaven, 
Thine imperishable fame; 

Moth of time or rust of ages 
Shall not harm thy treasures there, 

While the archangel’s sacred pages 
Keep thy spirit’s record fair. 


‘Weare pilgrims travelling homeward, 
To aland beyond the sun, 
And our footsteps pointing tombward, 
Mark the course that we have run. 


‘By some word that’s idly spoken, 

Oft some soul is deeply stirred ; 

Many a trusting heart is broken 
By a whisper scarcely heard. 

For each deed, some ifmpress making, 
On the path we idly tread, : 

We must answer when awaking 
From the slumber of the dead. 


‘ Cautious then of words and actions, 

May our lives unsullied be, 

And our offerings, benefactions, 
On thy shrine, Humanity ! 

With kind deeds to one another, 
Freighted be each fleeting day, 

That shall send some sorrowing brother 
Joyful on his lonely way. 


‘So when death’s cold arms shall bind us, 

When the springs of life run dry, 

Falling, we shall leave behind us 
Memories that shall never die; 

And a monument implanted 
In the hearts by sorrow riven, 

And the dirge by sad hearts chanted, 
Shall be reproduced iu heaven.’ 
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Notes on Current Events. 


[ January, 1863. 


NOTES ON CURRENT EVENTS: FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC. 
FOREIGN INTERVENTION. 


Tue French circular, inviting England 
and Russia to join in a mediation pro- 
ject in the affairs of this country, is a 
grave document. It is almost unac- 
countable that it should have been is- 
sued without a certainty of its being 
willingly responded to by the Powers ad- 
dressed, unless we allow ourselves to sup- 
pose that France had previously deter- 
mined upon the recognition of the South- 
ern Confederacy, without reference to the 
action of other governments. It is not at 
all improbable that the French Emperor 
desires to contribute towards the inde- 
pendence of the seceded States, with a 
view to forming an alliance with them 
favorable to his scheme of Mexican con- 
quests, but whether this be his idea or 
not, it is no less evident that he is anx- 
ious to terminate this war by a separa- 
tion. He knows very well that the ar- 
mistice which he proposes to apply for 
would, if granted, virtually decide the 
contest against us, for it would raise the 
blockade, enable the South to recupe- 
rate both its military strength and com- 
mercial prosperity, while it would ex- 
haust the resources of the North, in 
the maintenance of an idle army. He 
knows, too, that at the expiration of the 
time fixed for the suspension of hostili- 
ties they would not be suffered to re- 
commence, nor the blockade to be reés- 
tablished, so far as the military and 
naval strength of Europe were available 
to prevent them, for: there would cer- 
tainly be forcible intervention to prevent 
any such sequences. But the idea of 
the North yielding to a foreign applica- 
tion for an armistice, when it has it in 
its power to. declare one at any time, 
could never have been entertained even 
by Louis NaPo.eon. 

We cannot but regard the overture of 
France as one of open hostility to the 
United States, ominous in itself, and por- 
tending serious ultimate consequences, 
although its immediate results have not 
yet taken definite shape. * That England 
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declined the proffered invitation, is a 
sufficient contradiction of the assertions 
so often made on this side of the Atlan- 
tic, that she was the only enemy we had 
to fear. We have had our fling at Joun 
Be, and we have lavished our praise 
on our supposed great friends, France 
and Russia; and now we see that our 
supposed enemy is our best friend, for 
in the event of England having joined 
France, Russia, it is evident from her 
reply to the French Minister, would 
have immediately made the arrangement 
triple; and the inevitable rejection of 
their united offer of mediation by the 
Government at Washington would soon 
have led to active intervention, for it is 
absurd to suppose that such an offer 
would be made without the Powers pre- 
senting it having previously determined 
to resort under certain contingencies to 
force. But although England has re- 
fused to be guided by France in this 
matter, and Russia has held back, it is 
clear from the official correspondence on 
the subject that mediation, and by con- 
sequence intervention, in American af- 
fairs is, should this war long continue, 
only a matter of time. Our national 
duty is, therefore, obvious ; it is to en- 
deavor to terminate this fratricidal strug- 
gle with the utmost promptitude. With 
this view measures of conciliatory poli- 
cy ought to be adopted, and an attempt 
made to restore the Union by compro- 
mise — the only way in which it can 
ever be restored. If this is not done, it 
is easy to foresee the terrible and humi- 
liating position into which we shall be 
forced by having to yield to foreign dic- 
tation, or assume the fearful responsibili- 
ties of a foreign war, either of which 
events would to a certainty result in the 
permanent disruption of the Republic. 
From this time forward our foreign rela- 
tions may be regarded as extremely crit- 
ical. We have received a warning. 
Let us profit by it. 





